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TOPICS OF THE DAY. ,x 
e Ve 
PARKER PRESIDENTIAL PROSPECTS. 


HE movement to nominate Judge Alton B. Parker for the 
Presidency on the Democratic ticket “turned the corner” 
on Tuesday of last week, and is now traveling the main road to- 
ward St. Louis with daily increasing momentum; and a large part 
of the Democratic press is swinging into line behind the Parker 
banner. Realizing the importance and possibility of carrying 
New York this year, the Democratic papers the country over have 
been rather waiting for New York to express a preference, and on 
Tuesday of last week the Democratic primaries in the Empire 
State showed the Hill-Parker forces to be in control of 300 or 
more delegates of the 450 elected to the state convention that will 
assemble in Albany on April 18. The Albany convention is ex- 
pected, therefore, to send 78 Parker delegates to St. Louis, and 
the papers referred to above expect that the St. Louis convention 
will ratify New York’s choice. The movement toward Parker 
seems to be due partly to a desire to unite on some man who will 
not alienate either the radical or the conservative wing of the party, 
partly to a desire to find some candidate who will carry New York, 
and partly to a desire to head off the Hearst boom. As noted in 
these columns a few weeks ago, enthusiasm for the New York 
judge himself seems to be lacking. 

The New York 7zmes (Ind. Dem.) and Wor/d (Ind. Dem.), and 
the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.) and Ci#izen (Dem.) have come 
out for Parker, but Mr. Hearst’s American (Dem.) s€ems to in- 
sinuate, in its news treatment of the situation, that Parker is too 
much under the influence of David B. Hill. Many Southern pa- 
pers have declared for him. Parker is the “one available candi- 
date for the party this year,” declares the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle 
(Dem.), and so say the Richmond 7imes-Dispatch (Dem.), the 
Macon 7elegraph (Dem.), the Nashville American (Dem.), and 
the Montgomery Advertiser (Dem.). The Atlanta Constitution 
(Dem.) says that when it shall be “called upon to assist in the 


effort to put this State in the Parker column at St. Louis,” it “ will 
cheerfully perform” that duty “when New York leads the way.” 
And the Atlanta Journal (Dem.) says: 


“ The logic of the situation demands Democratic unity upon the 
candidacy of Judge Parker. New York is for him, and the de- 
cision of New York is final. He is the man upon whom all fac- 
tions of the party can unite, the safe and sure leader who must be 
opposed to the unsafe and erratic Mr. Roosevelt, and every con- 
sideration of the present situation calls for his nomination. 

“We urge all Democrats, everywhere, to sink all merely per- 
sonal preferences and get together upon the New Yorker.” . 


The New York 77mes, mentioned above, observes: 


“Democrats everywhere are becoming persuaded that Judge 
Parker is in truth the best candidate to make the fight against 
President Roosevelt. The qualities of steadiness and conserva- 
tism which Mr. Roosevelt 
lacks are among the dis } 
tinguishing characteris- 
tics of Judge Parker. His 
nomination would make 
the ‘ Roosevelt issue’ 
effective for campaign 
use, and the temper of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own par- 
ty indicates that it is 
against him, his practises, 
and his tendencies that 
the fight must be made. 
The action of the New 
York convention will in 
all probability determine 
the set of the current 
which will carry Judge 
Parker forward to the 
nomination at St. Louis.” 





The objection urged 
against Judge Parker by 
his critics is that nobody 











knows what his position ALTON BROOKS PARKER, 
is upon public questions. Chief Justice of the New York State 


Mr. Bryan has spoken Court of Appeals; New Yors State's prob- 
te able choice for the Democrati: presidential 
satirically of the proposed nomination. 
Parker nomination as 
“the nomination of an interrogation point”; to which an anti- 
Bryan paper replies that even that would be better than nomina- 
ting a full stop, as the party did in 1896 and 1900. The Atlanta 
News (Dem.), which is supporting Hearst, calls Parker a “ sphinx,” 
and asks: 


“What does he believe? Is he a political Confucian, Buddhist, 
Mohammedan, Shintoist, or a plain economic agnostic? Nobody 
seems to know. The campaign fund is adequate to pay for ele- 
gant suites at the Kimball, but it can’t pay for a stamp to answer a 
plain, honest, civil question as to what Judge Parker believes in. 
Does he believe in anything except silence palpable?” 


The Washington Pos¢ (Ind.) says similarly : 


“Should Judge Parker be nominated, either he or Mr. Roose- 
velt will, in all human probability, fill the next Presidential term. 
The country knows the views of Mr. Roosevelt on all important 
matters, including the delicate question of the ‘ open shop’ in gov- 
ernment service. Is the Democracy ‘ going it blind’ as to Judge 
Parker, save as he is represented by David B. Hill? Will not the 
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THE MOTH AND THE FLAME. 


—Plaschke in the Louisville Post. 
CARTOON GLIMPSES 


Democracy insist, for instance, on an authentic statement of Hill’s 
meaning when he assures representatives of organized labor that 
Parker is‘ all right’? Is he with or against Mr. Roosevelt on the 
‘open shop’? That is a fair question, and it ought to be answered 
by the only man who can answer it satisfactorily.” 


The Pittsburg Post (Dem.) says in reply that at any rate “the 
country has already made up its mind that he isa safe man and 
can be trusted in all emergencies,” and “ that is precisely what Mr. 
Roosevelt is not.” The New York 77mes adds: 

“If Judge Parker had not been equal to the tasks that fall to 
him, we should most certainly have found it out. His life has 
been spent in the practise of law and upon the bench. Since 1898 
he has been Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals. Is it not alto- 
gether to his credit, is it not a proof of his strength of character, 
of his high sense of the dignity of his office, that he has not during 
those six years paraded himself or permitted himself to be paraded 
in the public view? In short, has not his career been of sufficient 
amplitude and distinction to constitute a degree of ‘ availability ’ 
that does not fall below the standards set up in previous cam- 
paigns?” 


After all this effort to find a man who can “carry New York.” 
will the judge be equal to the task? Walter Wellman says on this 
point in the Philadelphia Press : 


“It is, of course, far too early for an independent and neutral 
correspondent to pass opinion upon any such claims, but one can 
not enter the atmosphere of New York politics without becom- 
ing impressed by the confidence of the Democrats and the anx- 
iety of the Republicans as to the outcome in this State. All this 
may easily be changed before election day, but at the present time 
the Democrats appear to have the best of the situation here. 

“ The Republican leaders are still quarreling, and heaven knows 
when they will get together and settle their differences. Peace 
within the Republican ranks of New York is yet purely nominal 
and superficial. Underneath, the fires of hatred are burning 
fiercely. 

“If the friends of Justice Parker are able to make the Democ- 
racy of the country believe he can carry New York, there should 
be little reason to doubt his nomination at St. Louis. News from 
New York City is that independents like Everett P. Wheeler are 
coming out strong for Parker. The judge is popular among the 
conservative elements throughout the State, particularly with the 
bar. Without question he will get a vote in New York State that 
no Democratic candidate except former President Cleveland has 
been able to command in recent years.” 
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CONVICTION OF SENATOR BURTON. 


~ OR the first time in the history of the country a United States 
Senator has been convicted ina crimina] court of offenses 

in his official capacity, but the action does not meet with such ex- 
pressions of surprise from the press as might be expected under 
the circumstances. The Senator, Joseph Ralph Burton (Rep.), of 
Kansas, who was charged with accepting fees from the Rialto 
Grain and Securities Company, of St. Louis, for using his influ 
ence with the Post-Office Department to prevent the issue of a 
fraud order against the company, was found guilty on March 28, 

















FARMER BRYAN, 
Triggs in the New York Press. 


OF DEMOCRATIC ASPIRANTS 


in the United States District Court at St. Louis, of violating the 
law forbidding any member of Congress to accept compensation 
for rendering services before a federal department in a matter in 
which the United States is interested. The penalty is imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, or a fine not exceeding $10,000, 
or both. Furthermore, any one so convicted is rendered forever 
incapable of holding office under the United States Government. 
The case is to be taken to the United States Court of Appeals 
The Rialto Company had been undez the scrutiny of the post- 
office officials on charges of using the mails for improper pur- 
poses, and Burton, it was charged, attempted to exert his influence 
to prevent the issuance of a fraud order against the company. It 
was in November, 1902, that he accepted the proposition to be- 
come general counsel for the company. Senator Burton in his 
testimony insists that the fee he received was for legal services, 
and says that he appeared in his capacity as an attorney, not in 
his capacity as a United States Senator. But this technicality did 
not save him, as Judge Adams stated that “ the gist of the offense 
. is the accepting of money for services before the depart- 
ment.” Senator Burton says he visited Chief Post-Office In- 
spector Cochran at Washington to say that if anything should 
“come to his notice in the nature of a complaint against the Rialto 
Company, I wished that he would call my attention to it, as I could 
not afford to be connected with a company that did not obey the 
law.” He denies that he ever indicated to the inspector his inten- 
tion to interfere with the process of the department, or to restrain 
Mr. Cochran from taking any action in the complaints against the 
company. Senator Burton also added that other Senators and 
Representatives had built up large private practises during their 
terms of office, and that he “in a small way desired to emulate 
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them.” No action will be taken by the Senate, say the Washing 
ton despatches, until Burton’s appeal has been decided. 

The New York 7zmes (Ind. Dem.) and Evening Mail (Rep.) 
think it best for the Senator to resign at once, and the Detroit 
Free Press (Ind. Dem.) says that “if the Senate has any regard 
for its own traditions it will make short shrift of Burton.” The 
latter paper adds that when Burton was elected to the Senate one 
of his political enemies “expressed the opinion that the State 
would be fortunate if the new Senator succeeded in keeping out of 
the penitentiary until the expiration of his term”; and “this esti- 
mate of Burton’s character has been sustained by the courts.” 
The Brooklyn C7t/zen (Dem.) remarks that “no man with a sense 
of honor would have placed himself in the position Senator Burton 
did,” and it remarks upon the fact that “even the federal Senate 
has become infected with the all-pervading atmosphere of ‘ graft.’” 

The Springfield Repudlican (1nd.), in speaking of the absence of 
surprise in regard to the outcome of the case, says: 


“We can not wonder that the Burton case fails to shock the na- 
tion. It has become used to these revelations of Congressmen 
and others employing their official positions and influence to put 
money in their purses. ‘ Graft’ is a term which has come to fit 
broadly upon the public, as upon the private, life of the time. 
The people have been furiously on the make, and their public offi- 
cials have naturally been drawn into the ‘ push,’ to the staggering 
extent indicated. The country has been made drunken with the 
spirit of prosperity, and Burtons reel about in Congress as cer- 
tain trust-promoters reel about in the financial districts. It is a 
sobering spectacle. The country may well pray to be spared more 

















GENERAL MILES—‘‘I believe I'll wait a while.” 
Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


IN THEIR HOURS 


such commercial debauches as these of the early seventies and the 
late nineties. They seem to be peculiar to post-bellum times.” 
Few, if any, papers doubt that it was solely because of his influ- 
ence as a Senator that Burton was retained by the corporation to 
look after its interests. The Pittsburg D/sfatch (Rep.) says that 
“if he had not been a United States Senator, his services would 
not have been worth twenty-five cents to the shady concern which 
retained him.” “There can be little doubt,” says the Chicago 
Record-Herald (1nd.), “ that he will cease from now on to have any 
consideration from his State or his party. His effrontery, his 
complete insensibility to the moral aspects of his conduct have so 
disgusted all people who have followed his trial that no self- 
respecting person could think of associating withhim.” The Pitts- 
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burg Gazette (Rep.) and Chronicle- Telegraph (Rep.) give credit to 
President Roosevelt for the conviction. Zhe Chronicle-Telegraph 
says that this case “is only a part of the general house-cleaning 
that is going on in all 





departments of govern 
ment under the direction 
of the President. When 
he has compieted his 
work, every branch of 
the public service will 
have been made clean 
Other 
Senators, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (ind. 


Dem.) suggests, may be 


” 


and wholesome. 


“tarred with the same 
stick.” 


ted the law unskilfully,” 


“ 


Burton viola- 


says the Philadelphia 
North American (Ind.), 
but “what of those who 
have flouted it for years, 


secure in the astuteness 











with which they accom 
plish theirends?” And SENATOR JOSEPH R, BURTON, 
the St. Louis Republi 


(Dem.) remarks simil- 


Said to be the first United States Senator to 
be convicted of crime. 


arly: “ The lid must be pried off at Washington before the pot can 
be cleaned out. The postal scandals lifted it, revealing smoke and 
smell, and then it fell back again. Now Senavor Burton’s convic- 
tion pries it up a littlke—just enough to let loose these rumors of 
other misconduct of members of Congress.” 


The Topeka (Kan.) Cafita/ (Rep.) expresses no surprise over 
the conviction of the senior Kansas Senator. It says: 


“There will be plenty of morals drawn from this ending to Sen- 
ator burton’s career, and they will be justified. Three years agoa 
great opportunity opened before him. He had for ten years pre- 
viously shown a grasp of public questions that lifted him above 
the heads of most Republican campaigners in Kansas. He had 
the courage of his convictions when others wobbled and faltered. 
He commanded a following all over the State by his aggressive 
assertion of his party’s principles and as well by taking personal 








WILL IT HATCH? 


OF DOUBT. 


—Pughein Puck, 








5US 


defeats without resentfulness or sulking. These qualities in Senator 
Burton, together with the fact that he was a student of public issues, 
gave him a strong position in the State. When he was elected to 
the Senate by the unanimous vote of his party in the legislature, it 
was believed that he would justify the confidence of the party. It 
is enough to say that his failure to do so has brought terrible con- 
sequences upon himself and humiliation to Kansas. Senator Bur- 
ton’s failure was predicted, and those who predicted it were wiser 
than those who believed he would rise to the great opportunity of 
the office.” 


EXILE OF COLORADO LABOR LEADERS. 


= HE deportation of Colorado labor agitators and members of 

labor-unions, at the point of the bayonet, strikes the news- 
papers as a typically Western way of handling a strike situation. 
“It may not be constitutional, but it is undoubtedly effective,” says 
the Brooklyn Lage, which goes on to remark: “ The Westerners 
have a way of doing things before reading up the law. When they 
read the law afterward, they sometimes find that it exacts a differ- 
ent conduct; but when they get to the reading, the complainants 
are not always in a position to object.” These deportations form 
the latest feature of the miners’ strike, which has been in progress 


all winter. At times parts of the 
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State have been under martial 
law. On or about March 1 the 
civil authorities of Telluride, 
Colo., arrested thirty-seven 
members and friends of the 
striking miners’ union, charged 
them with vagrancy, and con- 
demned them to pay fines of $25 
each, return to work, or leave 
the county. Those who refused 
to acquiesce were put to work 
upon the streets, and one man 


\ ae 


who would not work was chained 
On March 
14 sixty-five or seventy union 


WW ye 
oy 
«\pe 


toa telegraph-pole. 


miners and sympathizers were 
seized in the night in Telluride 
and vicinity by an armed posse 
of the Telluride “ Citizens’ Alli- 


» 


ance,” were placed on a special 








WON'T STAY CORKED 


—May bell in the Brooklyn Zagie. 


train, and sent to Ouray, in the 
next county, with warnings not 
to return. The authorities in 
Trinidad, in another part of the 
ee State, were favorably impressed 
Sos 
i 


mt wii " by this example, and on March 


26 Major Hill, commanding the 
militia at Trinidad, arrested 
“Mother” William 


Wardjon, a labor leader from 


Jones, 


Iowa, and Joseph Poggianniand 
Adolph Bartoli, editors of an 
Italian radical weekly, placed 
them on an eastbound train, and 
ordered them never to return to 
the county. 

The Brooklyn /ag/e, quoted 





above, approves this action in 
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THE MERRY-GO-ROUND IN WAR, 
Mechanical explanation of the war news. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


SPRING OPENINGS IN THE FAR EAST. 





THE BEAR: *“ Wait until I thaw out.” 


the following editorial : 


—Rogers in Harper's Weekly. “The trouble- makers have 
been advising the assassination 
of free workmen and soldiers, they have paraded with the red flag 
aloft and the stars and stripes trailing in the filth of the streets, 
and both in the union meetings and in their newspaper they have 
been counseling defiance of law and order. They have invited a 
sorer punishment then they received; indeed, it is feared that 
they will convert their exile to a cheap martyrdom and resume 
their mischief in States that have less courage than has Colorado. 
The Italians in the latter State have proved ready followers of 
such leaders, and the exile has happened none too soon. It is ob- 
vious that our immigration laws are not enforced so rigorously as 
they should be. Speech and faith have no trammels in this coun- 
try, but compliance with evil teachings is dangerous. The exiles 
from Colorado were not expelled as leaders of labor-unions, but as 
potential murderers.” 


Another approving newspaper is the Chicago Chronicle, which 
Says: 


“What they call a strike in the Colorado mines is, in fact, an 
insurrection. The people whom they designate as working men 
in Colorado are in truth rebels and outlaws. What they call free 
speech in Colorado is incitement to violence and crime. What 
they call the constitutional rights of working men in Colorado are 
not constitutional rights at all. They are false pretenses made to 
cover active sedition. When they say that the military forces of 
the State have been used to break a strike, they know that they are 
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publishing falsehood. The military forces of the State have been 
used to enforce order and maintain law.” 


The Springfield Repudlican, however, regards the deportation 
as an illegal act, and remarks that this resort “ to high-handed and 
lawless measures on the part of established authority is calculated 
to create the impression that the state power is lending itself to 
the selfish purposes of only one party to the controversy,” while at 
the same time “ it conveys an idea of persecution which would not 
be helpful in preventing the labor movement from being carried to 
extremes.” The New York 77mes observes similarly : 


“ Deporting obnoxious persons is not only an outrage upon indi- 
vidual liberty, but it is futile. If such people violate the law, ar- 
rest them, apply to them the penalties which the law prescribes, 
and follow them on appeal, if necessary, to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Labor leaders should be given to understand 
that they have no class privilege in exemption from the statutes 
and ordinances established for the protection of the public peace 
and the defense of individual and corporate rights. Their own 
rights are sacred; but so are the rights of others, and these must 
be respected as fully as are their own. 

“The people of Colorado, acting through their duly accredited 
representatives and in strict accordance with law, could quickly 
end the conditions which they have come to regard as intolerable, 
and which they propose to remedy by creating conditions differ- 
ent, perhaps, but scarcely more tolerable. Lawlessness is anarchy, 
whether created by act of a trades-union or resulting from a con- 
ference between the governor and the attorney-general. One brave 
man, by applying the law, broke up the terrible Molly Maguire 
conspiracy in Pennsylvania, which had maintained a reign of 
terror for years in the anthracite districts. There are no condi- 
tions existing in Colorado which one brave man, with public sup- 
port, could not end in a fortnight.” 


Labor, a Socialist weekly published in St. Louis, says: 


“ Corporate and commercial greed in Telluride are manufacturing 
the match that may light the flames of an industrial revolution 
that may require oceans of human blood to extinguish. The prin- 
ciples of unionism teach the working man to be patient, but there 
is a breaking point, and it may be reached by the cupidity of the 
despots who are shielded by a corrupt and debauched state ad- 
ministration. The chattel slaves whose flesh bore the marks of a 
master’s lash, and the cry of an African mother whose babe was 
torn from her breast and sold for profit, awakened the brawn of a 
nation to rise like a giant and strangle the monstrous system that 
put upon the auction-block man, woman, and child. A few more 


























DROPPING THE PILOT. 


The Morgan steamship trust passes into the hands of British stockholders. 
—Naughton in the Minneapolis 77zbune. 
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Telluride infamies and the spark of rebellion may grow to a blaze, 
and if patience ever ceases to be a virtue, the tornado will burst 
with a fury that will leap every barrier of law, and will not stop 
until the appetite of revenge is fully satiated. If the owners of 
mines and the venders of merchandise can violate the law and sub- 
ject citizens who toil to insult and humiliation, with the sanction 
and approval of a governor, then it is time that the most sacred 
law of nature—the law of self-defense—should appeal to every 
man who hates tyranny and loves liberty.” 


ATTACKING THE MEAT TRUST. 


* OW that the Administration has won its case against the 
Northern Securities merger, a demand is being made for 
action against the meat trust, or, as it is often called, the beef 
trust. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, a strongly Republican 
paper, published in a great meat-packing center, a paper which 
can not be accused of trying to ensnare the President with un- 
friendly advice, declares that the beef trust “is a far meaner and 
more destructive combine than the Hill and Morgan pool ever was 
or ever could be,” and calls upon the President to “smash” it. It 
seems that an investigation of this trust is being made by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, but the Chicago 7ridune, an- 
other Republican paper published in a great meat-packing center, 
thinks that such treatment is too gentle, and suggests that “it 
needs to be given a more powerful medicine.” What angers these 
journals more than anything else is the fact that immediately after 
the merger decision the price of beef was strongly advanced while 
the price of beef on the hoof remained the same. This is taken as 
an exhibition of defiant arrogance and avarice. Says the Des 
Moines Register and Leader (Rep.): 

“The situation calls for prompt action and relief. The validity 
of the anti-trust laws of the country has recently been assured. 
The alleged meat trust affects every person in the country. The 
arbitrary controlling of the market and raising of meat prices are 
unwarranted and unlawful. No time should be lost in putting a 
stop to it in a manner at once peremptory, exemplary, and admon- 
itory.” 

The Washington Pos¢ (Ind.) says of the action by the Washing- 
ton authorities : 


“The work of inquiring into the beef trust has been delegated to 
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‘““WE’RE NOT RUNNING AMUCK—ARE WE, KNOX?” 
—Bush in the New York World, 
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the Department of Commerce, which now has agents in the field 
assigned to that duty. It is generally admitted that it will be 
much more difficult to make a case against the beef trust than 
against the Northern Securities Company. The railroad organi- 
zation was a physical consolidation, a matter of records and stocks 
and bonds. The beet trust, like the lobby, keeps no books, but 
operates under an agreement which has probably never been re- 
duced to writing. That the combination works successfully there 
is no room for doubt. The fact that a combination exists may be 
very difficult to prove. The beef trust is apparently resting serene 
in the confidence that the Supreme Court will not base a decision 


against it upon circumstantial evidence.” 


In the mean time another movement against the trust is afoot. 
this one by the cattlemen. It is described by the Salt Lake 
Herald (Dem.), which says: 

“If the venture proposed by the stockmen of the West, backed 


ire } 
by the National Livestock Association, is as successful as most of 
us hope it will be, there will be no necessity for any investigation 
into the conduct of the meat trust. This is true because there will 
The stockmen are going into the 
They propose to give the 
trust something it has not had for a long time—competition. 

“ Money is being subscribed for the purchase of a big plant at 
Kansas City, 
hogs, and 4, 


be no meat trust to investigate. 
meat-packing business for themselves. 


4 


a plant with a capacity of 2,oco head of cattle, 4,000 
An option on this plant, running 
until May 1, has there is little doubt that the 
purchase will be completed on or before that date. Surely the 
stockmen will have all the sympathy they could desire in their 
fight against the trust. And they are in an excellent position to 
fight it. 

“The National Livestock Association is a corporation that rep- 
resents many millons of dollars in cattle and sheep and hogs. Mem- 
bers of this organization own the greater part of the livestock in 
the country. They should be able to make things decidedly inter- 
esting for the trust. 
to secure higher prices for their cattle. 


| jai] 
sneep dally. 


be en secure d, and 


The first object of the stockmen is, of course, 
This does not necessarily 
mean that the prices of dressed meats will be increased. On the 
contrary, it is reasonable to expect they will be lowered. 

“The cry of the livestock men has been all along that the differ- 
ence between the price of cattle on the hoof and dressed meat is 
entirely too great. They contend that the meat trust could well 
afford to pay more for livestock and still reduce the price of 
dressed meats. They think they will be able to accomplish ex- 
actly these things by the establishment of packing-plants of their 
own. By diverting their stock to independent plants operated by 
their own people the stockmen will deprive the trust of much of 
its raw material, and the consumer will be immeasurably benefited. 

“The question is as to whether or not the trust will be able to 
drive the independents out of business before they get fairly 
started. There are many difficulties in the way of the independ- 
ents. They must build or purchase refrigerator-cars, they must 
secure favorable freight rates, they must be prepared to market 
their output prompt!; and cheaply. The trust has all the facilities 
now. It can be depended upon to take every advantage of them 
and by fair means or foul to drive out the independents if it is at 
all possible for it to do so.” 


“GRAFT” AS A NATIONAL TAINT. 


‘ HE spirit of 


spirit,” says Mr. Lincoln Steffens, in his new book on city 


graft and of lawlessness is the American 


corruption, and this piercing and stinging charge is indorsed by 
practically all the newspapers that comment on it. “The corrup- 
tion of our American politics is our American corruption, political, 
but financial and industrial too,” says Mr. Steffens in an article in 
the current 1/cClure’s; and the New York Journal of Commerce 
remarks corroboratively that “ it is a severe indictment, but it con- 
tains a deplorable measure of truth.” The fact is, this commercial 
“Our pol- 
itics are rotten because prominent citizens can make money by 


authority adds, our “general moral sense is blunted.” 


keeping them rotten,” declares the New York Evening Post; and 
the <ansas City Journal says of Mr. Steffens’s biting words that 
“every person who has any knowledge of the inside of American 
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state and municipal politics is well aware that he has a fearfully 
broad basis of fact to rest his conclusions upon.” 

The people who are forever talking about the need of “ business 
men in politics” are informed by Mr. Steffens that the business 


men are really the arch-corruptors. He says: 


“Business started the corruption of politics in Pittsburg; up- 
holds it in Philadelphia; boomed with it in Chicago, and withered 
with its reform; and in 
New York business 
financed the return of 
Tammany Hall. Here, 
then, is our guide out of 
the labyrinth. Not the po- 
litical ring, but big busi- 
ness—that is the crux of 
the situation. Our polit- 
ical corruption is a sys- 
tem, a_ regularly estab- 
lished custom of the 
country, by which our po- 
litical hired, 
by bribery, by the license 
to loot, and by quiet mor- 
al support, to conduct the 
government of city, state, 
and nation, not for the 
common good, but for the 
special interests of private 
business. Not the politi- 
cian, then, not the bribe- 
taker, but the bribe-giver, 
the man we are so proud 
of, our 
ness man—he is the source and the sustenance of our bad gov- 
ernment.” 





leaders are 














MR. LINCOLN STEFFENS, 
His investigations of political corruption 
convince him that the spirit of graft “is 
the American spirit.” 


successful busi- 


Well, the graft spirit, then, is the business spirit, and the busi- 
Mr. Steffens 


goes on to handle the business man in the following fashion: 


ness spirit is the American spirit. So there we are. 


“ Now, the typical American citizen is the business man. The 
typical business man is a bad citizen; he is busy. If he isa ‘ big 
business man’ and very busy, he does not neglect, he is busy with 
politics, oh, very busy and very businesslike. I found him buy- 
ing boodlers in St. Louis, defending grafters in Minneapolis, orig- 
inating corruption in Pittsburg, sharing with bosses in Philadel- 
phia, deploring reform in Chicago, and beating good government 
with corruption funds in New York. He is a self-righteous fraud, 
this big business man. He is the chief source of corruption, and 
it were a boon if he would neglect politics.” 


Nor can we clear ourselves by blaming the “foreign element” 


for our political corruption. Says Mr. Steffens: 


“When I set out on my travels, an honest New Yorker told me 
honestly that I would find that the Irish, the Catholic Irish, were 
at the bottom of it all everywhere. The first city I went to was 
St. Louis, a German city. The next was Minneapolis, a Scandi- 
navian city, with a leadership of New Englanders. Then came 
Pittsburg, Scotch Presbyterian, and that was what my New Eng- 
land friend was. ‘Ah, but they are all foreign populations,’ I 
heard. The next city was Philadelphia, the purest American com- 
munity of all, and the most hopeless. And after that came Chi- 
cago and New York, both mongrel-bred, but the one a triumph of 
reform, and the other the best example of good government that I 
had seen. The ‘ foreign element’ excuse is one of the hypocritical 
lies that save us from the clear sight of ourselves.” 


We are not as those who are without hope, however, thinks the 
Chicago 7ribune, published in a city that is “half-free and fight- 


ing on.” It remarks: 


“In spite of all the preaching of the moralists there will con- 
tinue to be ‘ captains of industry’ and other business men who 
will be ready to pay bribes when they can find men willing to take 
them. But the corruption of legislatures and councils is becoming 
a matter of increasing difficulty, because the mass of the people 
understand the situation much better than they used to. They 
see that the bribe-givers and the bribe-takers are in a conspiracy 
























to plunder them. Their business instincts are awakened, and to 
protect their property interests they unite to elect representatives 
who can not be so easily corrupted. Chicagoans see now far more 
clearly than they did a few years ago that it is unbusinesslike to 
elect aldermen who will assist street-railroad capitalists to rob 
them. 

“When the business education of the people who are not in 
business or in politics—and they are the great majority—shall 
have been perfected so that they perceive fully that corruption in 
public life exists at their expense—that the bribes the business 
man pays and the profits he makes out of the legislation he buys 
come out of their pockets—they will take steps to protect them- 
selves. 

“Tt is right to educate the conscience of the public as to the in- 
iquity of bribery. The intelligence of the public should be edu- 
cated also so that it may know what bribery costs it. It has cost 
Chicagoans many millions of dollars in the single item of street- 
car franchises.” 


THE AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
DUUMVIRATE. 


OHN MOODY, editor of “Moody's Manual of Corporation 
J Securities,” who speaks with authority upon matters commer- 
cial, informs us that the centralization of industry and finance has 
gone so far in this 
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in fact, the real fathers of the trust idea in this country, and, of 
course, have always been the controlling factors in that most far- 
reaching and successful of all trusts, the Standard Oil Company. 
This latter corporation, with a par value capitalization of 
$97,500,000, absolutely dominates the oil industry of the United 
States, supplying eighty-four per cent. of the domestic demand of 
oil and over ninety per cent. of the exportdemand. Furthermore, 
it produces in the neighborhood of two hundred different by - 
products of oil, and in nearly all of these latter industries there are 
said to be large profits which contribute to an important extent in 
making up the enormous earnings of the trust. The dividends of 
the Standard Oil trust are more than $40,000,000 per year, and its 
net profits are reported to exceed over $60,000,000 per annum. 
“But it is not merely in oil and its allied industries that the 
Rockefeller interests are dominant. They are the controlling 
factors in the copper trust and the smelters’ trust, and are also 
closely identified with the mammoth tobacco trust, which now 
practically encircles the globe. Furthermore, while not entirely 
dominant, they are interested in and display a marked influence in 
the great Morgan properties, such as the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. In the hundreds of smaller industrial trusts, the Rocke- 
feller interests are also conspicuous in many ways. They domi- 
nate a variety of minor industries, and it was recently reported 
that they had acquired an important interest in the production of 
asbestos. 
“Even a hasty glance through the pages of this book will show 
that the different mem- 
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dominates them all.” 
The Morgan group has had the misfortune to be connected 
with the Mercantile Marine trust, the steel trust, and, in pop- 
ular supposition, with the shipbuilding trust, all three of which 
have failed to realize the rosy hopes of their projectors, while 
the Rockefeller group, Mr. Moody remarks, does not seem “ to 
be prominently connected with any of the crippled or mismanaged 
trusts.” 


Mr. Moody says of the Rockefeller group : 


“The large diagram... . gives an indication of the extent to 
which the greater trusts are dominated by that remarkable group 
of men knewn as the ‘ Standard Oil,’ or Rockefeller financiers. 
These men, it will be seen, either entirely control or make their in- 
fluence felt to a marked degree in all the greater trusts. They are, 


THE ROCKEFELLER-MORGAN ‘FAMILY TREE.” 
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Chart showing the concentration, alliance, and interdependence of the great financial, com- are allied in interest 
and policy of which mercial, and industrial interests of the United States. 
—From “The Truth about the Trusts,”’ by John Moody. 


with the well-known 
United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, of Philadelphia, which is itself the leading cor- 
poration of the famous Philadelphia or Widener-Elkins group, 
and which dominates the public utility interests in a number of the 
largest centers of population in the United States, and in addition 
controls the lighting interests of a score or more of the smaller 
American cities. 

“And turning to the steam-railroad field, we find that the 
Standard Oil interests are one of the conspicuous factors, 
and are steadily increasing their influence there. One of 
the greater groups (the Gould-Rockefeller) is, of course, di- 
rectly dominated by them; but, as a matter of fact, the Stand- 
ard influence is felt quite forcefully in all the railroad groups, 
and this influence is showing a steady growth throughout the 
entire steam-railroad field. It is now freely predicted in Wall 
Street that the next decade will see the Rockefeller interests 
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the single dominating force in the world of railway finance and 
control. 

“The great Rockefeller alliances in the railroad and industrial 
fields are supplemented and welded together, as it were, through 
the New York City financial interests of the group. Their bank- 
ing influence is of very great importance, and their ramifications 
are far-reaching and of great effectiveness. Thus, the Standard 
Oil chain of banking institutions, headed by the great National 
City Bank, with a capital and surplus of $40,000,000, and deposits 
exceeding $200,000,000, includes also the Hanover National Bank 
and Second National Bank, the United States Trust Company, 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, and Central Realty Bond 
and Trust Company, and a number of smaller institutions. Some 
of these banks (particularly the National City) have strong domi- 
nating influence with the larger banking institutions of other great 
cities. The Standard interests are also closely allied with the 
great life insurance companies, such as the Equitable and the 
Mutual, of New York. 

“In fact, it is not possible to more than attempt an approximate 
estimate of the entire Standard Oil industrial, financial, and com- 
mercial interests of the nation, as their ramifications are so varied 
and extensive that a clear line of demarcation could not be drawn 
which would absolutely distinguish the interests which are more or 
less dominated by them from those which are not. The chart 
which we publish, however, gives a fairly accurate ‘ bird’s-eye 
view’ of the immensity of their influence and importance as the 
leading factors in American financial and industrial affairs.” 


Turning now to the Morgan group, we find it only a little less 
important than the Standard Oil aggregation: 


“The Morgan group of industries and transportation companies 
is, next to the Standard Oil interests, by far the most important. 
In fact, the only gigantic interests or groups which can in any 
sense be considered as on the same plane are the Rockefeller and 
Morgan groups. There are, it is true, a number of other large 
groups in special lines, but these two are the only distinctively 
great interests that dominate immense areas in all lines—steam 
transportation, public service, industrial, financial, banking, insur- 
ance, and so forth. The great Morgan enterprises in the indus- 
trial world are the steel and shipping trusts, the electrical supply 
trust, the rubber trust, and a score or more of smaller aggrega- 
tions. In the public utility field the Morgan interests dominate a 
series of lesser enterprises, but have never been so conspicuous 
in these lines as have the Rockefeller financiers. 

“ But it is in the railroad world that the Morgan influence makes 
its greatest claim for public attention. In Part V. of this book 
will be found figures indicating that the Morgan group of steam- 
railroad properties embraces over 47.000 miles of lines, or nearly 
twice the mileage of any other one group; and its capitalization 
exceeds $2,265,000,000, a sum far in excess of that of any of the 
other five groups, and, in fact, amounting to nearly twenty-five per 
cent. of all the group railroad capital of the United States. The 
Morgan railroad properties are nearly all located in growing sec- 
tions of the country, and there is probably a very small proportion 
of worthless and unprofitable mileage embraced in the various 
Morgan systems. Another feature about the Morgan group is 
that in most cases the lines embraced absolutely dominate certain 
sections of the country, such as, for instance, the entire South and 
the great Northwest. 

“The Morgan domination, like the Standard Oil, makes itself 
felt through the means and influence of large metropolitan financial 
institutions and great banks, such as the National Bank of Com- 
merce, First National Bank, Chase National Bank, and Liberty 
National Bank. The great life insurance companies, such as the 
New York Life, and trusc companies, such as the Mercantile, 
Guaranty, and Central Trust, are generally rated as being at least 
partially under the Morgan control.” 


Far from being hostile to each other, these two mighty groups 
are so closely allied that it would not be far wrong to call them 
one. Says Mr. Moody: 


“It should not be supposed, however, that these two great 
groups of capitalists and financiers are in any real sense rivals or 
competitors for power, or that such a thing as ‘ war’ exists be- 
tween them, for, as a matter of fact, they are not only friendly, 
but they are allied to each other by many close ties, and it would 
probably require only a little stretch of the imagination to describe 
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them as a single great Rockefeller-Morgan group. It is felt and 
recognized on every hand in Wall Street to-day that they are har- 
monious in nearly all particulars, and that instead of there being 
danger of their relations ever becoming strained it will be only a 
matter of a brief period when one will be more or less completely 
absorbed by the other, and a grand close alliance will be the nat- 
ural outcome of conditions which, so far as human foresight can 
see, can logically have no other result. 

“ Around these two groups, or what must ultimately become one 
greater group, all the other smaller groups of capitalists congre- 
gate. They are all allied and intertwined by their various mutual 
interests; for instance, the Pennsylvania Railroad interests are, 
on the one hand, allied with the Vanderbilts, and, on the other, 
with the Rockefellers. The Vanderbilts are closely allied with the 
Morgan group, and both the Pennsylvania and Vanderbilt interests 
have recently become the dominating factors in the Reading sys- 
tem, a former Morgan road, and the most important part of the 
anthracite coal combine, which has always been dominated by the 
Morgan people. Furthermore, the Goulds, who are closely allied 
with the Rockefellers, are on most harmonious terms with the 
Moores, of the Rock Island system, and the latter are allied in 
interest quite closely with both the Harriman and the Morgan 
groups. Therefore, viewed as a whole, we find the dominating 
influences in the trusts to be made up of an intricate network of 
large and small groups of capitalists, many allied to one another 
by ties of more or less importance, but all being appendages to or 
parts of the greater groups, which are themselves dependent on 
and allied with the two mammoth or Rockefeller and Morgan 
groups. These two mammoth groups jointly (for, as pointed out, 
they really may be regarded as one) constitute the heart of the 
business and commercial life of the nation, the others all being the 
arteries which permeate in a thousand ways our whole national 
life, making their influence felt in every home and hamlet, yet all 
connected with and dependent on this great central source, the in- 
fluence and policy of which dominates them all.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


RUSSIA’S troops are said to be in splendid health, but they are on the edge 
of some very unhealthful territory.—7he Chicago News. 


A NEW ORLEANS man lives with his backbone removed. He would at- 
tract no attention in Washington.—7he Washington Post. 


PERHAPS the beef trust raised the price merely to help Mr. Knox’s head 
along on its return to its normal size.— 7ve Detroit Tribune. 


IT would be easier for Mr. Hearst if the Democrats were as enthusiastic 
as the Republicans are over his candidacy.—7he Washington Post. 


IF the Democratic party can not save itself from Hearst, how could it be 
trusted to save the country from anything ?—7he Kansas City Journai. 


TOGO the Russian wants, we know; 
But can’t tell where he is Togo, 
—John B. Tabb in the Baltimore Sun, 


IF the worse comes to the worst, President Roosevelt should not hesitate 
to reelect himself to the presidency by executive order.— The Atlanta 
Journal. 


Is it in accordance with the usages of civilized warfare for Port Arthur to 
keep on resisting after it has been captured so often in the despatches?— 
The Chicago News. 


JUDGE ALTON B. PARKER has just rendered a decision in a negligence 
case to the effect that the value of a wife does not depend on her good 
looks. And that man thinks he can be a candidate for President !—7he 
Buffalo Express. 


NORTHERN Securities stock has been advancing in price since the Su- 
preme Court decision. Holders of Steel stock may now feel disposed to 
ask the Attorney-General to “run amuck”’ a little in their direction.—7he 
Washington Post. 


*“* HAVE you ever done anything to entitle you to the gratitude of poster- 
ity?” ‘“*No,” answered Senator Sorghum ; ‘‘and when I see some of the 
statuary that is scattered about I don’t feel like tempting posterity to be 
too grateful.’’"—7he Washington Star. 


“DEAN WORCESTER tells of a [native Filipino] family who secured a 
cartoon of President Cleveland in the garb ofa friar, with a tin halo about 
his head, from an old copy of Judge which he happened to leave out of his 
baggage. and when he next visited that family he found them all on their 
knees before this wretched cartoon, engaged in their evening devotions.”— 
“ The Philippines and the Far East,’ by Homer C. Stunts. 


LITTLE seeds of kindness are 
Quite charming in their way, 
But those sent out by Congressmen 
Are the little seeds that pay. 
—The New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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IS FICTION DETERIORATING?—AN ENGLISH 
VIEW. 
Beane years ago, the kind of fiction that was most popular in 
England consisted of simple tales, with more or less do- 
mestic interest and unvarying moral purpose. It was the day of 
Miss Charlotte Yonge’s vogue, and her novels were found in every 
household. To us of a later era the types she portrayed seem 
unreal and old-fashioned, when compared with the heroes and 
heroines of contemporary fiction. It is possible, however, that 
the change which has taken place has been attended by loss, as 
well as by gain. Miss Jane H. Findlater, an English writer, who 
maralizes (in 7he National Review, March) on the “ deteriora- 
tion” of modern fiction, has this to say: 


“There is a tendency in human nature to run always to one ex- 
treme or another. You will find either a very bad or a very good 
type of hero the favorite of each generation—there is no place 
found in public favor for the real man of real life who is neither 
one thing nor the other. Characters, necessarily, before they be- 
come types, must be extreme instances of that which they embody. 
Whether Charlotte Yonge had consciously grasped this fact we 
shall never know. Sufficient to say that she acted upon it, and in 
Sir Guy Morville, the hero of the ‘Heir of Redclyffe,’ created a 
type of the good hero which, in popularity, outran all competitors. 
Just as Charlotte Bronté years before had fascinated the world by 
a wicked hero and created the ‘Rochester type,’ so Charlotte 
Yonge made ‘ Morvillism’ the fashion of the hour. Half the youth 
of England were modeling themselves on Sir Guy a few years 
after the publication of the ‘Heir of Redclyffe.’ ‘The enthusiasm 
about Charlotte Yonge among the undergraduates of Oxford in 
1865 was surprising,’ we are told, and we hear of regiments where 
every officer had his copy of the famous novel. The pre-Raphaelite 
brethren—Rossetti, William Morris, and Burne-Jones—‘ took Sir 
Guy as their model’ (a model which they followed afar off, by all 
accounts). In fact, the popularity of the book in the most unlikely 
quarters was extraordinary.” 


In our own day, continues Miss Findlater, the “good” hero has 
gone suddenly and completely out of fashion. The first and 
greatest essential in the making of the modern hero is held to be 
strength, and this not merely as an admirable quality, but as a 
means to an end, as the road to success. We quote further: 


“The millionaire hero at present carries all before him. The 
type is rapidly becoming stereotyped, and this richly gilded idol 
bids fair to be worshiped for many days to come. He is always 
self-made, the clever carver-out of his own destinies; generally 
rough, blatant, unscrupulous, but always and under all circum- 
stances forceful and masterful. Let us select at random a few de- 
scriptions of this favorite type. They will be found to be curiously 
alike in their main characteristics. Each hero, you will observe; 
is a man of affairs—of large pecuniary affairs. The type was first 
ably drawn by Mr. Anthony Hope in ‘The God in the Car,’ some 
ten yearsago. Since then African empire-makers and millionaires 
have appeared in countless numbers. This was the original em- 
bryo: ‘Ruston’s first five years of adult life had been spent on a 
stool in a coal-merchant’s office, and the second five somewhere in 
Africa. He came before the public offering in one closed hand a 
new empire, asking with the other opened hand for three million 
pounds.’ 

“The Company Promoter is thus discussed : 


“* Gentleman! Well, everybody’sa gentleman now, so | suppose Rus- 
ton’s one.’ 


“*T call him an unmannerly brute. .. . Such an ugly mug as he’s got, too; 
but they say it’s full of character.’ 

“*Character! I should think so—enough to hang him on sight.’ 

“Keep in mind this description and observe how little it has 
varied after ten years of use in the mill of fiction: 

“*Karl Altham was a plain man tho impressive—a man about forty-five,his 
Stay thick hair crowning a strong, clean-shaven, mobile face. He did not 
look like a gentleman, but he had a personality—he stood out from the ruck of 
men as something bigger, stronger, more important than his fellows.’ 

The first employment of Karl Altham had been winkle-selling ; 
but when the story opens he is a multimillionaire of immense 
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importance in African affairs.”—(“Pigs in Clover,” by Frank 
Danby.) 


Proceeding to a comparison of the older and newer methods 
of treating love and marriage, Miss Findlater says: 


“ The tender passion, as it was understood, or at least described, 
by Miss Yonge, is far other than it would appear to be at present 
among the sons and daughters of our day. As an instance of the 
bygone style of things, may I quote from the ‘Heir of Redclyffe' a 
passage which describes Amy and Guy, their feelings and their in- 
tercourse during their engagement: 


“*Tt was a time of tranquil, serene happiness. It was like the lovely 
weather, only to be met with in the spring, and then but rarely, when the 
sky is cloudless and intensely blue... . Such daysas these shone on Guy 
and Amy, looking little to the future, or if they did so at all, with a grave, 
peaceful awe, reposing in the present and resuming old habits—singing, 
reading, gardening, walking as of old, and that intercourse with each 
other that was so much more than ever before, It was more, but it was 
not quite the same; for Guy was avery chivalrous lover; the polish and 
courtesy that sat so well on his frank, truthful manners were even more 
remarkable in his courtship. His ways with Amy had less of easy familiar- 
ity than in the time of their brother-and-sister-like intimacy, so that a 
stranger might have imagined her wooed, not won. Jt was as if he hardly 
dared to believe that she could really be his own, and treated her witha sort of 
reverential love and gentleness, while she looked up to him with ever-increasing 
honor... . When alone with Amy he was generally very grave, often silent 
and meditative, or else their talk was deep and serious.’ 


So much for lovers of the old school. Let us take a modern 
couple as a foil and the reader shall judge if things have altered 
for the better or no—whether the ‘tender passion’ has more worthy 
exponents just now. I quote from a novel named *Mrs. Crad- 
dock,’ which has received considerable attention of late : 


‘“** He sat down, and a certain pleasant odor of the farmyard was wafted 
over Bertha, a mingled perfume of strong tobacco, of cattle and horses ; 
she did not understand why it made her heart beat, but she inhaled it volup- 
tuously and her eyes glittered. ... When he bade her good-by and shook 
hands she blushed again; she was extraordinarily troubled, and, as with 
his rising the strong masculine odor of the countryside reached her nos- 
trils, her head whirled. ... Above all he was manly, and the pleasing 
thought passed through Bertha that his strength must be quite herculean. 
She barely concealed her admiration. ... “‘Shut your eyes,” she whis- 
pered, and she kissed the closed lids; she passed her lips slowly over his 
lips, and the soft contact made her shudder and laugh; she buried her 
face in his clothes, inhaling their masterful scents of the countryside. .. . 
She knew not how to show the immensity of her passion.’ 


This is Bertha’s first love: but she is a woman of volatile affec- 
tions, for ere the book ends we have another description of an 
even more erotic nature—the object of this passion being a Rugby 
schoolboy : 


*** She flung her arms round his neck and pressed her lips to his; she did 
not try to hide her passion now ; she clasped him to her heart and their 
very souls (?) flew totheir lips and mingled, This kiss was rapture, mad- 
ness, it was an ecstasy beyond description, their senses were powerless to 
contain their pleasure. Bertha felt herself about to die; in the bliss, in the 
agony, her spirit failed and she tottered—he pressed her more closely to 
him,’” 


It may be objected that Bertha is an exceptional figure; but Miss 
Findlater insists that “ Bertha is already a type in fiction,” and 
adds: “It would be easy to adduce half a dozen authors—popular, 
all of them—whose heroines differ from Bertha in name only.” 
We quote in conclusion : 


“If Miss Yonge and her generation avoided the realities of life, 
our authors of to-day emphasize them in a quite unnecessary man- 
ner, and the one picture is fully more untrue than the other. It is 
not possible to take a charitable view of this development in 
heroines: the masterful hero may be regarded as only another 
manifestation of the ideal; but by no stretch of charity can the 
courtesan-heroine be viewed in this favorable light. The ‘oldest 
profession in the world’ certainly furnishes the novelist with many 
an effective subject; but it seems a pity for the idea to get abroad 
that every woman is at heart a rake or worse. This, without 
mincing matters, is just what is being taught us on‘all sides at 
present. The return to nature, to ‘reality,’ is being overdone: in 
this attempt to analyze the primitive instincts of women, many of 
her most inborn characteristics are entirely ignored—for bad as 
the world is, it would be even worse if faithfulness, purity, and 
modesty were not unchangeable instincts with the larger propor- 
tion of women. 

“We need then. indeed, a return to nature-—to the whole of hu- 
man nature instead of one side of it—a return, in fact, to some of 
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those simple, undeniable goodnesses which form such a large part 
of life, and are as truly real as half the primordial instincts we 
hear so much about just now.” 


THE ART OF THE STAGE-MANACGER. 


ROF. BRANDER MATTHEWS, of Columbia University, 
devotes one of his recent articles on the drama to the consid- 
eration of an art which he claims is “as necessary, as novel, and 
as difficult” as that of an orchestral conductor, but which is “as 


yet scarcely recognized 





and rarely appreciated,” 
—the art of the stage- 
manager. He writes (in 
The North 
Review, February): 


American 


“ Only the expert ever 
thinks of giving due 
meed of praise to the 
hidden stage-manager. 

His face is not 
* familiar on the posters 
and his name is not in 
large type on the play- 
bill. All the credit he 
gets is contained in the 
single line which re- 
cords that the play has 
been ‘ produced’ by him. 
Yet he has been respon- 
sible for the entire 
performance —for the 
acting and for the cos- 
tumes, for the scenery 
and for the properties, 
for the lighting and 
for the incidental mu- 
sic; not so much indeed for any one of these things as for the 
harmony of the whole. If there has been a perfect coordina- 
tion of all these elements, if there have been no jarring notes, if 
the spirit of the play has been brought out completely, if every- 
thing has gone right from beginning to end, if the whole performance 
has moved so smoothly as to seem spontaneous, the stage-manager 
deserves the highest praise for what he has wrought unseen. Yet 
his sole reward is his own consciousness of work well done, and 
the chance appreciation of the scanty few who may be competent 
to estimate the worth of his achievement 

















BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


Professor of Dramatic Literature at Colum- 
bia University. 


The “producer” of the play, continues Professor Matthews, 
may be the dramatist himself; Mr. Sardou and Mr. Pinero “ have 
shown surpassing skill in bringing forth all that lies latent in the 
inert manuscript of their plays.” He may be the actual manager 
of the theater, as was Augustin Daly. He may be the actor of 
the chief part in the play; Mr. Willard and Mr. Sothern have 
made reputations both as actors and as managers. He may be at 
once author and actor and manager, like Mr. Gillette, “a past- 
master of this new and difficult art.” Or he may be simply a 
stage-manager and nothing else. We quote further 


“To the first rehearsal of a play, new or old, the stage-manager 
comes with all the salient details of the future performance visual- 
ized in advance. He knows just where every character ought to 
place himself at every moment of the action. He has decided 
where every piece of furniture shall stand, and how the actors will 
avail themselves of its assistance. . . . When the late James A. 
Herne brought out a play in which husband and wife took opposite 
sides on the slavery question, the curiously stiff and old-fashioned 
furniture used in the first act seemed to strike the key-note of the 
drama; the spectators could not but feel that those who lived 
amid such surroundings were precisely the persons who would 
behave in that way. 

“The stage-manager is encouraged to try for these pictorial 
effects, because the stage is now withdrawn behind a picture-frame 
in which the curtain rises and falls. It is no longer thrust out into 
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the midst of the spectators, as it was in Shakespeare's time ; nor 
does it now project beyond the line of the curtain, curving out 
alongside the stage-boxes, as it did until the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century. It is now separated from the audience by 
the straight row of footlights, within the lower border of the frame, 
and the electric-light, which reaches every corner of the stage, has 
put it into the power of the stage-manager to modify his illumina- 
tion at will, and to be confident that no gesture will be lost, no 
matter how he may arrange his groups against his background. 
He can darken the whole stage, slowly or suddenly as he sees fit. 
Much of the intense effect attained by Sir Henry Irving in the 
trial-scene of the ‘Bells’ was due to the very adroit handling of the 
single ray of light that illumined the haunted burgomaster, while 
the persons who peopled his fatal dream were left in the shadow, 
indistinct and doubtful. Perhaps the most moving moment in 
Mrs. Fiske’s production of Herr Paul Heyse’s ‘Mary of Mag- 
dala’ was after night had fallen, when the betrayer knocked at the 
door of Caiaphas, who came forth with a lantern and cast its rays 
full on the contorted face of the villain—that face being the sole 
thing visible on the darkened stage, as the High-Priest hissed forth 
the single word, ‘Judas !’” 


The art of the stage-manager, as we are reminded in conclusion, 
already has a very respectable history behind it, and has under- 
gone striking changes and modifications during the centuries. To 
quote again : 


“In the spacious days of Elizabeth, the half-roofed theaters 
were only a little less medieval than the pageants of the mysteries 
had been; and the task of the stage-manager must have been very 
simple indeed. There was no scenery, and the performance took 
place by daylight, so that all the producer of a new play had to do 
was to arrange such elementary business as was possible on a plat- 
form encumbered with an indefinite number of spectators. Like 
all stage-managers, then and now, he had, of course, to direct the 
actors themselves; and Hamlet’s speech to the Players gives us 
good reason to believe that Shakespeare must have been an ex- 
cellent trainer, however modest may have been his own native gifts 
as anactor. Moliére, like Shakespeare in so many ways, was like 
him in being author and actor and manager; and in the ‘Im- 
promptu of Versailles’ he has left us a most instructive record of 
his own methods of rehearsing his own company. 

“But, altho the playhouse in which Moliére performed was 
roofed and lighted, and altho he had some scenery, yet there were 
spectators sitting on his stage as on Shakespeare’s, and the condi- 
tions were those of the platform and not of the picture. Oddly 
enough, the most pictorial of all the theaters that have preceded 
our own time is the theater of the Athenians. Few spectacles can 
ever have excelled in beauty an outdoor performance in the 
theater of Dionysus, when the richly appareled chorus circled into 
the orchestra, to the sound of music, in the spring sunshine, with 
the breeze from the Bay of Salamis blowing back their floating 
draperies, that could not but fall into lines of unexpected delight 
and ineffable grace. Stage-management, which was necessarily 
neglected by the great Elizabethans, owing to the rudeness of their 
playhouses, was studied as an art by the great Greeks and held by 
them in high esteem.” 





AMERICAN LITERARY INFLUENCE ABROAD. 


ITH a view to ascertaining the extent to which American 
literature commands attention on the continent of Europe, 
a circular letter of inquiry was recently sent, through the courtesy 
of the State Department, to the United States consular officers in 
the leading European cities. The replies, which are described as 
“numerous, courteous, painstaking, and satisfactory,” indicate that 
while the English language, and both English and American liter- 
ature, command a certain amount of interest in many localities and 
in many institutions, there are certain places, and indeed coun- 
tries, in which they are practically disregarded. Mr. Charles A. 
L. Reed, who sums up the results of the inquiry in Zhe American 
Monthly Review of Reviews (April), says: 


“The American who felicitates himself that . . . interest in the 
English language engenders interest in the literature of America 1s 
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doomed to disappointment; for whatever interest is thus aroused 
centers in the literature of England; to which country, rather than 
to America, all literature in the English language is most fre- 
quently attributed. This is distinctly manifested in the report 
from Frankfort, where ‘the English authors and the English peri- 
odicals are in favor with the Germans, who consider the United 
States vernacular as being inferior English.’ Another report, from 
a smaller German city, reads: ‘Most people in this city, as far as 
I can judge, make no difference between the literature of the two 
countries, as, generally, they do not know which is which.’ From 
Antwerp comes the message that ‘American literature is read to 
some extent by the educated classes, but it is little known as com- 
pared with English literature, which is popular and spreading 
rapidly throughout the district, especially among wealthy and busi- 
ness men.’ In Hungary, ‘translations of individual works by 
Cooper, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Longfellow, Poe, Stockton, 
Hawthorne, Howells, Bellamy, Mrs. Stowe, and others have ap- 
peared, altho these authors are generally recognized and spoken of 
as English rather than American.’” 


In Paris, “ American books are hardly read except by American 
residents.” In Nantes, American literature is almost unknown, 
“most Frenchmen thinking of Longfellow and Washington Irving 
as Englishmen.” It is hardly surprising that American literature 
should be very scarce in Spain, when from a prominent consular 
district comes word that “ only a limited number even of cultivated 
Spaniards know Shakespeare’s chefs d’a@uvre otherwise than by 
hearsay.” Italy, outside of Rome and Florence, is declared to be 
indifferent equally to English and to American literature. In 
Switzerland, “there is but little discrimination between the liter- 
atures of England and of America, and but little interest in that of 
either.” We quote further: 


“Unpleasing as is this condition, there are at least a few evi- 
dences of a hope.ul beginning. Thus, Holland manifests an in- 
terest almost equally in English and American books and maga- 
zines, while in both Rotterdam and Amsterdam there seems to be 
a distinct demand for American works on economic questions. In 
Norway, ‘the literature of America is becoming gradually better 
known, and some works are very well received.’ American mag- 
azines are sold in the bookstores at Christiania. In Sweden, or 
at least in Stockholm, American literature commands attention 
‘more especially as it relates to specialties. American humorists 
are much appreciated. Mark Twain is much admired. Longfel- 
low is looked upon as America’s most representative poet. Amer- 
ican newspapers are ]»0ked vpon as marvels of enterprise and en- 
deavor.’ In Austria, the glassmakers at Haida have taken a keen 
interest in the works of Bellamy .and George, which, however, are 
read in translations. At Prague, ‘American literature seems to 
be equally well known with that of England, and Mark Twain 
seems to have been read by almost every one and is as well known 
as in America.’ The works of Mark Twain, ‘America’s most 
widely known author and citizen,’ together with those of Cooper, 
Bret Harte, and Marion Crawford, are translated and extensively 
read at Breslau. The cheap Tauchnitz editions are, however, the 
usual form of publication. Mark Twain and Bret Harte, of 
American writers, are best known in France, altho Gertrude 
Atherton comes in for mention from Boulogne-sur-mer. There 
is a cordial sentiment toward American publications at La Ro- 
chelle, while American fashion journals are well known at St. 
Etienne.” 


This survey of the situation leads Mr. Reed to four generaliza- 
tions; 


“First, that, with few exceptions, notably Spain and Italy, there 
is a certain interest in literature printed in the English language ; 
secondly, that the literature of England is so distinctly dominant 
in many cities and districts that all literature in the English lan- 
guage is assumed to emanate from that country ; thirdly, that, 
with the exception of a few authors, the literature of America, as 
contradistinguished from that of England, does not command at- 
tention in the majority of the cities and countries; and, fourthly, 
that in the few localities in which American literature has gained 
a footing, it seems to be received as favorably as does that of the 
mother country.” 
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A **GOSPELER OF THE ORIENT.” 
~IR EDWIN ARNOLD, who died in London a few days ago 
at the age of seventy-two years, was in his time Oxford 
honor man, Birmingham schoolmaster, Indian college principal, 
London editor, Sanskrit scholar, and gentleman of Japan; but he 
is best known as a poet, and his claims to literary immortality are 
generally conceded to rest upon his famous epic, “The Light of 
Asia.” His life, as the Boston 7ranscript remarks, “ presented 
singular contrasts, pot only in the wide gap between his daily 
labors and those which 





he voluntarily accom- 
plished in higher fields 
than those of journal- 
ism, but in the fact that, 
while an aristocrat in 
title, he was possessed 
of the unaffected sim- 
plicity of the East, and 
knew no _ aristocracy 
save that of intellect.” 
He was a “gospeler of 
the Orient,” adds the 
New York Evening 
Post. The last-named 
paper says further: 


“Considered broadly, 
‘The Light of Asia’ 
was merely the British 
phase of a pseudo-Ori- 
entalism that obtained 
throughout the last 
century. A common 
affatus pervades the 
Indian epigrams of 
Goethe, the Oriental poetry of Hngo, the painting of Delacroix. 
It is as marked ina sheer fantasy like Coleridge’s ‘Kubla Khan’ 
as it is in the actualities of Kinglake’s ‘Eothen,’ or, in our own 
times, in Verdi’s masterpiece ‘Aida.’ From all these works 
breathes the sense that the East is the home of mystery and the 
ultimate resort of a picturesqueness elsewhere departed. 

“ Orientalists tell us that this is largely glamour. To them the 
ideals of the East are very definite—far more logical, indeed, than 
those of the West; and its picturesqueness is merely superficial. 
But surely the thinking of Europe and America during the nine- 
teenth century could be very ill understood without reference to 
that mirage of the Orient by which all imaginations have been 
haunted. . . . Mr. Arnold possessed to the full that sentimental 
sub-Christian quality which is the earmark and the weakness of 
nearly all the accredited Victorians. Sensuousness his poem by no 
means lacked, but it was of that half-canonized type which, as in 
the ‘Song of Solomon,’ permits the most orthodox and edifying 
application. Of course this deficiency in austerity is the prime 
defect of the poem as literature. It was unquestionably the ground 
of its popularity.” 














SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 


Author of * The Light of Asia,” “* The Light 
of the World,” etc. 


The Springfield Republican gives the following résumé of Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s life and work : 


Edwin Arnold was the son of Robert Coles Amold, a justice 
of the peace in Sussex; he was born at Gravesend, June so, 1832. 
He gained a scholarship at University College, Oxford, and won at 
the age of 20 the Newdigate prize by a poem on “ The Feast of Bel- 
shazzar.” After leaving college he began teaching as master of King 
Edward's school at Birmingham ; in 1856 he received the appoint- 
ment of principal of the government Sanskrit college at Poona, 
and was made fellow of Bombay University. Here he stayed until 
1861, and became thoroughly captivated and infatuated with the 
charm of the East, from which he never escaped, altho on his re- 
turn to England he almost immediately attached himself to the 
London 7Jelegraph, first as a writer of leaders, and he became in a 
few years the chief editor of this influential paper, and remained 
in charge for more than twenty years. 

Arnold’s authorship began while he was yet young, and as a 
poet chiefly, altho he contributed to many critical literary journals, 
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and had published “ Griselda: a Drama” (1856), “ Poems, Narra- 
tive and Lyrical” (1853), “ Education in India,” “ The Euterpe of 
Herodotus” from the Greek, with notes; “The Hitopadesa,” a 
Sanskrit classic, with vocabulary in English, Sanskrit and Marathi; 
later he published a metrical translation of the“ Hitopadesa ” under 


the title of “ The Book of Good Counsels.” An elaborate history 
of the administration of British India by the Marquis of Dalhousie 
appeared in 1862-64 in two volumes. In 1869 he published a slight, 
superficial survey of “ The Poets of Greece”; in 1874 a translation 
of Musaeus, “ Heroand Leander.” In 1877 he set forth “ A Simple 
Transliteral Grammar of the Turkish Language.” In 1879 ap- 
peared his masterpiece, “The Light of Asia,” or the “ Great Re- 
nunciation.”. This is the story of Gautama the Buddha, which has 
brought the true human origin of Buddhism to thousands who 
would never otherwise have understood it. “ The Light of the 
World” he wrote as a balance in Christian faith to the story of 
Buddha. Among his other books are translations from Oriental 
verses,—“ Mahabharata ”; the “ Bostan ” and “ Gulistan ” of Saadi; 
“The Voyage of Ithobal,” “ Potiphar’s Wife and Other Poems,” 
and some books of travel, among which his “ Japonica,” a descrip- 
tion of manners and customs in Japan, was severely arraigned as a 
flagrant example of plagiarism, and with justice. 

This leads to the final period of Arnold’s life. He was made 
knight commander of the order of the Indian Empire in 1888, hav- 
ing been since 1877 companion of the order of the Star of India. 
He was officer of the White Elephant of Siam, grand commander 
of the Crown of Siam, grand commander of the Sun of Japan; had 
received from Turkey the second class of the Imperial Medjidieh, 
the third class of Osmanieh; and from Persia the order of com- 
mander of Lion and Sun. Sir Edwin was thrice married; the first 
time to Katherine Elizabeth Biddulph in London, 1854; his sec- 
ond wife was Frances, daughter of Rev. William Henry Channing, 
of Boston, who died in 1889; and finally he married a charming 
and cultivated Japanese woman, Tama Kurokawa, of Sendai, in 
1897. He had dwelt in Japan for a few years before this union, 
which brought on an estrangement from his old friends. 


A MOVEMENT FOR “NEW IDEALS” 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 


IN 


A NEW literary movement, which has sprung up in Berlin with 
mistic” tendencies in German literature, is described as follows 
by Count S. C. de Soissons, a writer in Zhe Contemporary Re- 


the avowed object of combating “decadent” and “ pessi- 


view (February): 


“ This new movement, as is always the case in Germany, has at 
its disposal a publisher of repute (H. G. Meyer, of Berlin), a 
special magazine, called H/ezmat, and energetic leaders. These 
are Rudolf Huch, whose polemical pamphlet ‘Mehr Goethe’ wasa 
well-known essay of about two years ago; and Fritz Lienhard, the 
author of a passionately discussed pamphlet against the ‘Absolut- 
ism of Berlin,’ and of some sketches called ‘New Ideals.’ In 
those three booklets are concentrated the views and tendencies 
of a strong opposition against the stream that has prevailed for 
the last ten years. The negative point of the program is a fight 
against Nietzsche, against #bermenschen, and especially against 
uberweiben, against the depressing pessimism of Ibsen and Tol- 
stoy. who kill the desire for life, Lebensfreude, and raise myriads of 
doubts without indicating any way of escape from them; it is a 
fight against degenerate pathological literature, reproducing with 
cold-blooded cruelty, for the sake of a pseudo-esthetic passion, the 
most disgusting filth and the most despairing misery of modern 
life, a fight against Berlin which devours all individuality and de- 
stroys all originality. Instead of all that, the ‘new ideals’ mean 
the tendency to personal and national individuality, a return to 
wholesome thought, the healthy heart of Luther and Goethe, a 
desire for grand poetry, which raises man above the paltriness of 
every-day life; poetry nourished at the bosom of Mother Nature— 
free, lofty, and joyful; poetry not sickly and decadent, but virile, 
sound, and cheerful. Lienhard emphasizes with great strength of 
conviction the view that poetry is a superior force acting in us, 
that the expression applied to it ‘by the grace of God’ is not a 
phrase, but the truth; that God, fatherland, and the poet’s mighty 
personality are the sources of art. Lienhard is entirely national, 
but not entirely German, for he recommends native art not to Ger- 
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mans alone, but to all nations, and he contends vehemently against 
the modern cosmopolitan poetry, be it naturalistic or symbolic. 

“To-day the movement is weak, but who can tell whether it may 
not rule over the near future?” 


A FREE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF MUSIC. 


S Maw adoption by this country of a system of free musical in- 

struction, such as has existed in France for more than a 
century, is urged by Fannie Edgar Thomas, a writer in the New 
York Outlook (March 12). “At the dawn of our republic,” she 
says, “we Anglo-Saxons, filled with the instinct of general intelli- 
gence, saw the necessity of free education and established the 
public-school system. The Latins, filled with art intuition, saw 
the necessity of free education in music. They laid the founda- 
tions of a free national system of musical instruction in the midst 
of the chaos that lay between the fall of a ruinous royalty and the 
rise of an untried liberty.” The same writer says further: 


“In France a music student may enter the school at nine and re- 
main till forty-nine if need be, without its costing him one single 
solitary sou—for teaching, for instruments, for music. From A to 
Z of a complete musical education is provided by the state, in the 
interest of the art of the nation. 

“ As is the case in our general education, the course is planned, 
divided, graded, the pupils directed, controlled, protected, exam- 
ined, according to the best-known principles of pedagogic law, as. 
applied to the study of music.” 


The successful results achieved under the French system make 
it clear, according to this writer, “that education in all things, 
music as the rest, must not be left to haphazard, to chance, to ex- 
ception.” 


“It must be directed, controlled, organized, placed under au- 
thority, above all things be separated from self-interest. 

“A free national system of musical éAucation is a necessity of 
the music art of a republic. 

“Only so may a republic ever have standard in music, knowledge 
of music, real love of music. Only so may it ever hope to have 
national music, national musicians, a national music art.” 


NOTES. 


MR. ALFRED HARMSWORTH, of London, confesses that he ‘‘dropped 
£100,000’ in an effort to establish 7he Daily Mirror, ‘a penny newspaper for 
women.” He haschanged the name to 7he Daily lilustrated Mirror, “a 
paper for men and women,” and has cut the price in half. The new parer 
is declared to be a great financial success. 


The Bookman’s April list of the six best-selling books of the previous 
month is as follows: 
1. The Deliverance,—Glasgow. 4. Rebecca.—Wiggin. 
2. My Friend Prospero.—Harland. 5. The Cail of the Wild.—London. 
3. The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 6. The Russian Advance.—Beveridge. 
Come.—Fox. 





THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE OLD MUSIC AND THE NEW. 


Dvorak and Beethoven versus Richard Strauss and Wagner. 


—The Musician (Boston). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF MEMORY. 


T is not generally realized that there are different ways of re- 
membering the same thing, and that these may be uncon- 
sciously used in various degrees by different persons. One man 
easily retains in his mind visual images, while sounds are quickly 
forgotten; another recollects sounds better than sights. In com- 
mitting a passage to memory the former will naturally rely more 
on the appearance of the words on the printed page, while the lat- 
ter must repeat them aloud so that he can hear and retain them as 
spoken language. In an article in Cosmos (March 12) Dr. Leon 
Meunier gives some interesting information about how to distin- 
guish and measure the different kinds of memory. He says: 


“Some children, when they learn a lesson, have only to read it 
over a few times; others will not remember it unless they have 
heard it recited ; others still must repeat it over themselves. These 
are the three forms of memory—visual, auditive, and motor. 
Those who need to recite the lesson aloud to themselves are at 
once auditive and motor. Certain persons retain a passage well 
only after they have copied it out. These have a combination of 
motor and visual memory. 

“ By instinct, a scholar who wants to learn his lesson uses the 
means that is best fitted to his aptitudes. He reads and rereads 
his text, repeats it over to himself or copies it, according to the 
particular form of memory that is predominant in him. 

“ There are ingenious methods that enable us to determine the 
predominating type.of verbal memory in a scholar. 

“ Suppose that we desire to know whether a boy remembers his 
letters or figures better by reading them than by hearing them re- 
peated. We present to him a series of twenty-five letters or fig- 
ures written on a blackboard on five lines regularly spaced, taking 
care that the characters of the vertical columns shall be exactly in 
line. We shall thus have a square. . . . We ask the subject to 
learn the letters by heart, following the natural order—that is, go- 
ing from left to right and taking the lines in order from the top. 
Suppose, for the sake of clearness, that the letters are as follows: 


bets ay eo 


a 2 oe 
v 227 we 

bocte go ki w 
ae ae mee Ce 


“When the subject is able to repeat this series correctly in the 
proper order, he is asked to repeat successively the first letter of 
the first line, the second of the second line, and so on, as follows: 

aS ee ey 

“Then he is made to recite the letters by columns, running up 
or down. . . . These exercises are relatively easy for a visual. 
He sees in his mind a table like the one he has observed in reality. 
On this image it is easy for him to follow the diagonals, columns, 
ORGK se ksees " 

“It is altogether different with an auditive. He sees no table in 
his mind; he hears an interior voice repeating the series of letters 
—a series localized in time, not in space. To find the second let- 
ter in the second line, etc., he has to count . . . and calculate... . 
The auditive must, therefore, take considerable time to do what a 
visual would execute rapidly....... 

“ Another more exact method is to present to the child a certain 
number of written syllables. He is made to read, for example, 
fifty words in a hundred seconds. If he retains and can repeat at 
once twenty-five of them, his visual motor memory will be 3§. 

“The same process is repeated by pronouncing a series of 
words, one every two seconds. If he retains twenty, his auditive 
memory will be rated at 2§.” 


Certain familiar words are remembered more easily than others, 
so, to avoid error, meaningless syllables have been invented for 
this test. In a series devised by Van Biervliet, each of the sylla- 
bles is composed of two consonants and a vowel; for instance, odc, 
Lbo, och ; tbc, chi, bci, etc. Dr. Meunier goes on to say: 


“This process is not very new. A Jesuit of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Father Ménétrier, used it to show the superiority of his mem- 
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ory in a public test before the Queen of Sweden. There were writ- 
ten and pronounced before him two thousand unusual words. He 
remembered them all, and repeated them exactly in the proper 
order. . 

“ This is doubtless a great feat, but it is a question whether it is 
necessary to develop this form of purely verbal memory, altho 
such tests have, of course, some interest from the standpoint of 
psychophysiologic research.”—7vanslation made for Tue Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





SUCCESS OF THE INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC 
LAMP. 


N discussing the wonderful sticcess and widepread use of the 
ordinary incandescent lamp, a writer in Engineering News 
(February 18) asserts that its most impressive feature, viewed with 
our present knowledge, is that its originator and those associated 
with him should ever have been able to make it a commercial suc- 
cess. The idea of the lamp was simple and all the principles on 
which its working depends had long been known at the time of 
its invention. Yet before it could be made a practical commercial 
product thousands of difficulties had to be surmounted. The 
writer imagines some capitalist considering an investment in the 
new invention at its start, and exhibiting the new lamp to an ex- 
pert with a request for advice. The expert, he says, if thoroughly 
posted and conservative, would have had to reply about as follows: 


“This is a very ingenious invention, and it gives a very pretty 
light; but I must warn you that there are very strong chances that 
it can never be anything more than the mere scientific toy that all 
previous electric lamps, with the sole exception of the arc lamp, 
have been. 

“In the first place, the whole existence of the lamp depends 
upon a long, slender piece of carbon, which is nothing more than 
charcoal, as fine asa human hair. All our knowledge of charcoal 
goes to show that it is an extremely weak and fragile substance. 
It is true that the specimen you show me seems to have really sur- 
prising strength to resist jar, etc., without rupture, but the chances 
are strong that after it has been heated to incandescence for some 
time it will grow more brittle. 

“Suppose, however, that this difficulty can be overcome, the 
point that appeais to me is: Can these lamps be made at a cost 
low enough to make them commercially practicable? The lamp 
consists of a glass chamber which must be specially blown, pre- 
pared, and annealed and must withstand high temperature, while 
at the same time liable to exposure to cold drafts, and all the while 
under an external pressure of fifteen pounds per square inch. 
This glass globe must have a metal base attached with means for 
automatically connecting the current from the supply wires to the 
carbon filament; the carbon filament must be formed and put in 
place with nobody knows what expense and difficulty, and must be 
connected to wires made of platinum, a metal as rare and valuable 
as gold. Besides this, the interior of the lamp must be exhausted 
of air with a nearer approach to a perfect vacuum than has ever 
been attained, save in the most elaborate and costly experiments 
in a scientific laboratory. 

“This is what must be done to produce each lamp, and if the 
lamp costs more than a fraction of a dollar, its commercial use 
will be exceedingly limited, if, indeed, it ever comes into use at 
all.” 


The writer goes on to say: 


“We do not think the above imaginary statement at all exagger- 
ates the discouraging report that any conservative scientist would 
have felt bound to make on the incandescent lamp as first invented. 
Yet these difficulties and a host of others which we have not enu- 
merated have all been surmounted, and we buy to-day an incandes- 
cent lamp, to whose creation all the resources of inventive genius 
and scientific investigation have been taxed, for little more than 
the cost of a common glass lamp chimney ! 

“ As for the unforeseen results that have grown from the com- 
mercial perfection of this little bulb of glass enclosing a carbon 
filament, it would take pages to record them. It has created new 
industries by dozens and hundreds. It has furnished a profitable 
field for the investment of capital measured in hundreds of millions 
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of dollars; it has set a thousand cataracts at work for the bene 
fit of the race; it has made a revolution in the comfort and 
safety of ocean travel, and, indeed, of all travel and transport by 
water. 

“Let us not forget, too, that this vast range of new industries 
has given employment and opportunity to tens of thousands of 
civil engineers, mechanical engineers and mining engineers, as 
well as to the electrical engineers in whose particular department 
of the profession the development first began. It seems to us an 
admirable illustration of the interdependence of the different 
branches of the engineering profession.” 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE MIND. 


*¥ what language do we think? That thought must have some 

definite vehicle, even when it is unexpressed, most psycholo- 
gists seem to agree. That this vehicle is the mental image of 
speech has been asserted by some, while others believe that it may 
be also the image of written language or some special combination 
of images that is neither of these. A recent book on this mental 


vehicle of thought—* interior language,” as it has been called, by 
M. G. Saint-Paul, a French psychologist—is reviewed in the Revue 


Scientifique (March 5). Says the writer: 


“There may be distinguished in the brain two sorts of regions. 
On the one hand, zones corresponding to distinct groups of neu- 
rons on the surface of the body. On the other hand, zones of as- 
sociation, whose excitation determines no localized reaction, but 
which serve to put the former regions in touch with one another. 
It is in this latter group that are situated thé psychic centers, 
properly so-called. These are connected with the nerves of sensa- 
tion only in a secondary or indirect manner. They receive, not 
impressions, but impressions of impressions. They react, not by 
motor acts, but by incitations that produce motor acts. 

“ These considerations explain, according to M. Saint-Paul, why 
thought can not be completely conscious of itself. The superior 
neurons perceive the modifications of the neurons just inferior to 
them, but they do not perceive themselves. The psychic centers, 
then, are not conscious of their own activity; they catch only the 
reflection of this activity on the centers immediately subordinate to 
them. Now of all these regions, the most differentiated are the 
centers of language. Hence it comes that in introspection the proc- 
esses of ideation remain hidden, and reveal themselves only in- 
directly by the aid of interior language. This shows the impor- 
tance of an analysis of this language as a method of analysis of 
intellectual facts. “ 

“A very complete set of questions on the individual mechanism 
of ideation, interior language, sensation, and memory has been 
propounded by M. Saint-Paul to a number of persons familiar with 
psychologic observation—physicians, professors, artists. Some 
of the answers, collected and interpreted by the author, furnish 
interesting reading. They confirm the hypothesis that interior 
speech, or the endophasic function, is distinct from the special 
memories. The faculty of evoking sensible images—for instance, 
the visual image of a text learned by heart—is independent of the 
habit that we have of thinking by means of one or another verbal 
image—for example, by auditive or motor images—to the exclusion 
of all others. A person may be gifted with an excellent visual 
imagination of objects or words, and yet may use in his processes 
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calked, must in the end die miserably for want of air. 
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POROSITY OF WALLS 


He makes use in 


of ideation only the auditive images of words. 
this case of a cerebral mechanism that connects the working of the 
intellectual centers with the sympathetic action of the endophasic 
center.” 

The author shows that his theory may be applied to explain a 
iarge number of pathologic facts connected with confusion of 
thought and language in mental disease. In the same number of 
the Revue Scientifique is a brief notice of another book on the 
same subject by Prof. V. Egger. This writer describes the audi- 
tive type of “interior language,” which a study of his own case has 
led him to believe is the natural and normal, perhaps the neces- 
sary, type in human thought. The reviewer, however, agrees with 
M. Saint-Paul, whose view appears to be that of the majority of 
writers on this subject, that there are also visual and motor types, 
as natural and as normal as the other. The topic is an interesting 
one, and any one may serve at once as experimenter and subject 
with regard to it. Jn what words do we think—in spoken words, 
in written words, or in some special language of mental signs or 


movements ?— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


BRICKS AS VENTILATORS. 
HAT air may pass easily through a brick wall has been long 
known, tho it is still not generally understood. 
writer in Fur alle Welt: 


Says a 


“In old books one may still read that a human being, locked into 
a room whose doors and windows are all carefully fastened and 
This opin- 
ion persisted until about the middle of the last century, when the 
renowned hygienist Pettenkofer (to whose researches we certainly 
owe the greater part of our knowledge of ventilation) had the 
honor of clearing up the error by means of a drastic experiment. 
It is true that the air in a closed room continually deteriorates in 
consequence of breathing, and that it may finally become so bad 
as to cause discomfort. But it will never reach a point where one 
will suffocate in a badly ventilated room; for, as Pettenkofer has 
shown, there is a constant interchange of the outer and inner air 
through the walls. By an experiment of his own invention, which 
has become classic, he demonstrated that the air can, in fact, 
penetrate walls easily. In his lectures he usually performed this 
experiment in the manner represented by our illustration. On one 
side of a small brick wall (furnished with iron frames and sheet- 
metal guards, so that no air could sweep by from the side) he 
placed a burning light. Then he took a small pair of bellows, at 
whose opening a funnel was fastened. This he placed firmly 
against the other side of the wall opposite the light. If now he 
began to blow with the bellows, he could easily extinguish the 
light. A strong current of air had actually gone through the wall. 

“ But the porosity of the wall and its penetrability by gases may 
be proven in still another way. If a small wall of brick be taken 
again, and covered with a sheath of sheet-metal that prevents the 
lateral draft of gases, the following pleasing experiment can be 
performed: To one side a pipe is made fast, which by means of a 
hose is connected with the gas-service or a gas-sack. On the 
other side in like manner is fastened an upward turning-pipe which 
ends in a gas-burner. If now the valve be opened, the gas flows 
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through the first pipe to the wall, then through the latter, thus en- 
tering the second pipe and the burner, where it may be lighted. 
These experiments have great practical significance. They prove 
to us that the walls of our houses serve as ventilators, through 
which a continual flow of fresh air into the interior of the rooms 
takes place; and they show us further that it is advisable, for hy- 
gienic reasons, to maintain this porosity and not to neutralize or 
destroy it by the application of glazing or other impenetrable sub- 
stances to our houses or their walls.”— 7vans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


The Grafting of a Nerve.—A cure of infantile palsy by 
grafting or splicing the nerves in a child’s leg has been effected by 
a Philadelphia surgeon, Dr. James K. Young, according to des- 
patches printed in the daily papers. In the operation, as described, 
the dead portion of a nerve on one side of the leg was removed 
and the remaining part carried across and spliced into the corre- 
sponding branch on the opposite side, in which an incision had 
been made for the purpose. Says the New York Suz (March 21): 


“The operation occupied just ten minutes, and only a few drops 
of blood were shed. The patient had suffered no perceptible 
shock. A plaster cast was placed about the child’s leg. ‘ Then 
began the tedious wait for the result, which could mean so much 
for the child and for the surgical world at large. .... 

“ About a month after the operation there gathered in one of the 
hospital wards a number of representative surgeons. They had 
been told of the experiment and were anxious to see its result. 
Carefully the case was cut loose, the bandages removed. 

“*Move your foot, little one,’ said Dr. Young. 

“Slowly but surely the foot obeyed the impulse of its owner, 
moved back and forth where before it had lain helpless. The 
child has continued to gain strength until now there is no longer a 
doubt that the grafting of those two tiny nerves has brought back 
much of the retarded energy which seemed to doom the affected 
member to a life of inactivity. The foot will probably never be 
quite so good as the other, and Dr. Young claims only partial suc- 
cess for the experiment, but the result indicates that progress may 
be made in this line. 

“The former method of treating infantile palsy, and one which 
is still in vogue with many eminent surgeons all over the world, is 
the transplanting of muscles or ‘tendons. In this operation an 
active muscle is transplanted into one that is paralyzed. Some- 
times it is successful. 

“Owing to the newness of the nerve-grafting system, the con- 
servative surgeons who have witnessed the operation hesitate to 
speculate too enthusiastically upon. the extent it may reach in the 
treatment of all forms of paralysis. Even Dr. Young admits he is 
not so sure that every phase of palsy may be successfully treated 
by the grafting of nerves, but says that the discovery extends hope 
to those sufferers who before have been considered incurable.” 





Passing of Our Medicinal Plants.—The approaching 
extermination of our chief medicinal plants, unless measures are 
taken for protecting and cultivating them, is predicted in 7he 
Journal of Pharmacy (December) by Dr. Kraemer. Says 7he 
British Medical Journal, in a notice of this article: 


“Some well-known plants as spigelia, serpentaria, and senega, 
which in the time of Linnzus were found in abundance in Mary- 
land and other Atlantic States, are already becoming scarce. It 
is well known that some plants have been improved by cultivation, 
and it may reasonably be supposed that all can be when the pe- 
culiar requirements of each have been ascertained. Dr. Kraemer 
urges a study of these plants in their natural surroundings in order 
that they may be successfully cultivated and conserved. Many of 
the medicinal plants now in use are being cultivated in the United 
States. It is stated that 40,000,000 pounds of peppermint are pro- 
duced annually near Kalamazoo, Mich. Castor beans, from which 
castor oil is obtained, are grown in the Western and Middle States. 
Valerian is produced in Vermont. Digitalis purpurea, atropa 
belladonna, sanguinaria canadensis, cimicifuga racemosa, and 
many equally valuable plants have been raised experimentally in 
America, and, in Dr. Kraemer’s opinion, could be grown success- 
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fully with the proper cultivation. He urges the further cultivation 
of certain plants—such as senna, colocynth, gentian, poppy, etc.— 
which have been introduced into the United States and grown 
there to some extent. He believes that three-fourths of all me- 
dicinal plants are grown either wild or in cultivation in the United 
States, and that fully one-half of the remaining fourth could be 
successfully raised there. He points out that Americans must 
realize the necessity of protecting their forests and plants, and 
must consider their care and preservation a duty both to them- 
selves and to future generations.” 


How Will x-Rays Affect Insects?—Sir John Lub- 
bock’s classical experiments on ants with ultra-violet light seemed 
to show conclusively that these insects perceive and avoid rays 
much higher in the scale of vision than our eyes are able to detect- 
Having this in mind, a contributor to The Electrical World and 
Engineer, Edward P. Thompson, suggests that similar experi- 
ments be tried with Roentgen rays. He says: 


“ Whether the ants actually see some new color or light, or feel 
or hear it, is not certainly known; but that ants constitute a de- 
tector of the invisible portion of the spectrum beyond the violet 
appears conclusive to Sir John Lubbock. 

“T have no longer the facilities for making 2#-ray experiments, 
nor do I know if others have tested their effect upon ants; but I 
propose to the Carnegie Institution at Washington or to others 
who are experimenting in the field of ether vibrations or limits of 
vision in aninials to determine if ants are affected by 2-rays. 

“The electrical engineer is not so much concerned about the 
physiology of ants as is the naturalist, but he is anxious to add 
more facts for assisting in arriving at a more exact knowledge of 
the nature of 2-rays. So far it is known that this form of radiant 
energy causes certain salts to fluoresce, and that it affects the 
photographic plate. Consequently, it is like the short wave-length 
from a luminous source. It is at the same time invisible to man, 
and is thus like either the very short or very long wave-length. It 
is like a long wave-length in its power of penetrating substances 
which are opaque to light. As the same wave could not be both 
long and short at the same time, there is no reason why it could 
not be a mixture of long and short waves or else some energy with- 
out waves. Until ants are experimented upon, therefore, there is 
a void in this department of the science of radiant energy.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


**DOcCTOR NICHOLS, of Boston, alleges,” says 7he American Inventor, 
“that cocain is used to stimulate football players. ‘Besides enormous 
doses of strychnin, cocain is known to be employed by professionals in 
athletic games. I have unquestioned evidence that in the last Harvard 
game one of the eleven was drugged to force his supreme effort.’”’ 


SOME kind ofa sand fire engine seems to be needed for certain fires of 
electrical origin, according to The Electrical Review (London). It says: 
“Recently smoke was noticed coming from a substation near London. 
The fire department responded to the alarm and quickly flooded the place, 
making matters worse, not only for the substation, but for the power-sta- 
tion as well. To meet such emergencies, Mr. E. Kilburn Scott says: ‘It 
looks as tho special fire engines are required, which would throw a jet of 
sandin place of water.’”’ 


BACTERIA ON MONEY.—Experiments conducted by Dr. William H. Park, 
a bacteriologist in the research laboratory of the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health, show, says 7he Evening Post, ‘‘that while the metal in 
coins possesses antiseptic properties, infected coins may spread disease if 
distributed within a few hours after contamination. The experiments 
with paper money will not be completed for severalweeks, but the inves- 
tigation so far has established the fact that paper money contains no sub- 
stance which will kill bacteria.” 


FROM an extended discussion of starvation, by Vanlair, in the Revue de 
Belgique, the following symptoms are gathered by 7he American /nventor : 
‘““A person fasting has remembrances of flavors and aromas and soon the 
mandatory desire for food shows itself in rumbling of the intestines, pain- 
ful spasms of the stomach, and dizziness. Cerebral activity decreases, 
while the hands tremble, the limbs shake, and muscular weakness becomes 
excessive. Soon the pulsations of the heart become more numerous and 
lighter, while the weight of the body decreases, the diminution first affect- 
ing the fat cells. Ata later period the liver, muscles, blood, intestines, and 
bones are affected, leaving intact almost to the end the integrity of the vi- 
tal organs, the heart and nervous centers. In the meanwhile there is a 
lowering of the functioning of the body, ftom which there resultsa very 
rapid fall of internal temperature. When death is approaching the color of 
the face becomesashy and the eyes are fixed. Muscular inertia has reached 
its extreme limit, the legs are swollen and covered with blotches; in many 
cases internal hemorrhages take place, exhausting the little remaining 
strength, and deceiving mirages close the scene.” 




















































































THE LITERARY DIGEST 
THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


AMERICAN RELIGION IN FRENCH EYES. 


YEAR and a half ago, a book was published in Paris entitled 
“La Religion dans la société aux Etats-Unis.” Its author, 
M. H. Bargy, summed up the results of a careful investigation of 
religious conditions in this country, arriving at the conclusion that 
American Christianity is, first of all, a socéa/ religion, in that it 
concerns itself with society more than with individuals, and, sec- 
ondly, a fositive religion, in its interest in what is human rather 
than in what is supernatural. He tried to show that theology in 
this country is being gradually superseded by ethics, and that the 
purely ethical aspirations of to-day, manifested in Dr. Felix 
Adler’s Society for Ethical Culture, and in other organizations of 
the same kind, are the logical outgrowth of Puritan sentiment. 

M. Albert Schinz, professor of French literature in Bryn Mawr 
College, contributes an interesting critique on this book toa recent 
issue of the Revue Chrétienne (Paris), taking issue with M. Bargy’s 
argument, and declaring that the French author has been led to 
misinterpret the results of the materialistic spirit in America. He 
writes, in part: 


“ Every one will concede that the large number of religious de- 
nominations in the United States owe their origin to questions of 
a practical order, matters of discipline, or the method of ecclesi- 
astical government; and yet it is impossible to deny the obvious 
existence of a theological and speculative sectarianism. All the 
books in the world can not blot this out, however M. Bargy may 
pretend to ignore the fact. Here is a country where the sects teem 
as nowhere else, and where there seems to be really no difference 
between them. At all events, they have always and at all times 
been perfectly agreed—so we are told—in relegating to the back- 
ground questions of creed, in order to hold fast to moral truth. Is 
it conceivable that during a history of two hundred years Ameri- 
cans should have so far deceived themselves that they have always 
really believed in the supremacy of moral truth, but have always 
acted as if dogma were the important matter? Even were it true 
that there has been this general agreement in subordinating belief 
to morals, it would still be necessary to explain the astonishing 
contradiction between the thinking and the action of a people who 
take a very common-sense view of their religion and practise it 
_ with such good results. Of this M. Bargy has not given the 
shadow of an explanation.” 


In all times, Professor Schinz reminds us, religion and morality 
have been intimately blended: 


“Yet the two domains are none the less distinct, and, while it is 
not necessary here to examine the foundation of the question, it 
will be easily recognized that it is impossible to sustain Judaism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, or Mohammedanism without the moral 
code. Everywhere there is an element, specifically religious or 
metaphysical, which, nevertheless, often plays an inferior réle in 
the practical life. If we examine closely the history of Christian- 
ity in particular, this truth will perhaps become more clearly mani- 
fest. During all its different epochs Christianity has been colored 
by the attitude of its votaries toward moral problems. The Chris- 
tians of the first centuries wished to reform the customs of the 
Roman Empire. The Catholicism of the Middle Ages moralized 
the barbarians who invaded the civilized world. Protestantism 
claimed to reform the morality of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Jansenism to reform that of the church in France, and Methodism 
that of the church in England. Everywhere the moral element is 
very conspicuous, and yet nowhere does the moral element exist 
alone; there is always a distinct religious and Christian element.” 


If, as M. Bargy.would claim, religion itself is actually a dead 
weight in the American church, then, says Professor Schinz, “ the 
sect which is most indifferent to dogma—Unitarianism—should 
have had the largest number of converts from year to year, and 
those sects in which the credo is important should have perished.” 
In reality, the contrary has taken place. “ Unitarianism remains 
stationary; Episcopalianism and Catholicism, especially, make 
constant gains. It may be that Unitarianism is superior, but, in 
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any case, the great majority of American Christians refuse to ac- 
cept it.” Even the organizations based on pure morality, such as 
the ethical culture societies, “are constantly approaching the type 
of the established church. They are organized on almost the same 
model, and, last winter, Dr. Adler announced his intention of com- 
posing a liturgy, complete and detailed, for fétes, reunions, and 
different ceremonies, such as those of birth, marriage, and death.” 

The existence of such sects as the Christian Scientists and 
Dowieites furnish, in Professor Schinz’s opinion, a sufficient an- 
swer to M. Bargy’s claim that the religious faculty and credulity 
are dead in America. Men have always sought happiness, and 
they have always needed to speculate about the origin of things, 
and these two universal cravings have created religion in America, 
as elsewhere. We quote again: 


“There are men like President Roosevelt, certainly a typical 
American. No one has a larger faith than he in the power of the 
human will, yet he always retains enough good, sound American 
sense to remember that even the mightiest human will is not abso- 
lute. Strong and vigorous as he is, he bows as a child before the 
limit of all individual power. He has often affirmed, with a sin- 
cerity that is beyond question, the littleness of those who declare 
they do not believe in a God. We are greatly mistaken, or it ts 
this sentiment among the compatriots of Mr. Roosevelt which pre- 
vents the development of societies of ethical culture and Uni- 
tarianism. The first movement fails because it absolutely ignores 
the overruling power as a factor in religion; the second, because 
it reduces this power to an expression so simple that it seems 
puerile, as did the deism of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists.” 


There is a tendency, Professor Schinz admits, to laicise the church 
in America, to reduce it to a sort of agency for the solution of 
economic and social problems. But there will probably always be 
mysticism in American religious thought, “since we must not for- 
get Emerson, Channing, and Henry James.” The American, con- 
cludes Professor Schinz, does not wish to abandon the church. 
He is simply trying to adapt it to the conditions of his own life.— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE FUTURE OF JAPANESE RELIGION. 


HRISTIAN missionaries who visit Japan to-day find them- 
selves in conflict not so much with the representatives of 
the older paganism as with the thinkers of the new “ intellectual” 
movement, which is based on the comparative study of religions. 
“The great question,” says Mr. Arthur B. Reeve, a writer in the 
Boston 7ranscript (March 26), “is not one of indifference, as it is 
with us. The Japanese is anything but indifferent to religion. 
The great problem, is what is to be the effect of the marked ration- 
alizing tendencies of the Japanese mind on the future of Christian- 
ity in the Orient.” Proceeding to a description of the intellectual 
leaders of Japan and the philosophical movements with which they 
are associated, Mr. Reeve mentions, first of all, Mr. Ebina Danjo, 
a writer and lecturer who is said to “ combine many characteristics 
that entitle him to rank as a Japanese Henry Drummond.” As an 
illustration of Mr. Danjo’s attitude toward fundamental religious 
problems, the following paragraph from one of his recent articles 
in the monthly SAznjin (The New Man) is cited: 


“ Religion that is founded on philosophy appeals to the reason. 
Religion that is founded on revelation appeals to the imagination. 
Both are designed to be put in practise. The religion that is 
founded on philosophy is in the possession of the few; that which 
is founded on revelation is in the possession of the many. The 
chief object of the latter is to teach submissiveness and veneration 
and thereby lead men to God; that of the former is to develop the 
reason of each individual man. In rendering man more God-like 
they pursue different methods, but they have the same object in 
view. .Tho the arguments revelation upholds may have a thousand 
discrepancies, they must be received without questioning, and there 
is no need of mixing up philosophic investigation with revelation. 
Since a rational religion founded on philosophy is something that 
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can not be understood by the majority of people, no one has a right 
to despise the religion founded on revelation. Tho the spheres of 
the forms of faith are different, the objects are plainly one and the 
same.” 


If Mr. Danjo can be described as a Japanese Henry Drum- 
mond, Mr. Fukuzawa, the founder of the Mita school of ethics, 
“may very justly,” we are told, “ be called the John Stuart Mill of 
Japan.” Another influential thinker is Prof. Tsubouchi Yuzo, of 
the Waseda University, who has recently published a work on 
popular ethics. Says Mr. Reeve: 


“The tone of Dr. Tsubouchi’s ethics is distinctly optimistic 
throughout, as distinguished from Mr. Fukuzawa, altho in its ulti- 
mate analysis it is utilitarian also and bears a close resemblance 
to Hobbes. The treatment of the moral obligation, the views as 
to the origin of virtue and vice, and the estimates of the various 
virtues are strongly in accord with the teachings of the English 
philosopher. The most notable feature of Dr. Tsubouchi’s system 
is its bearing on the national ideal of Japan to attain the hegemony 
ofthe Far East. In fact, every system of ethics seems to have this 
fitting of the nation for her high future in view. He shows that he 
hasa very high opinion of Japanese national character, and adds that 
*We have only to go on developing the strong 
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cludes with the inevitable thought: ‘Do we as a nation possess 
those qualities which tend to beneficent rule? Will those who be- 
come subject to us profit thereby? We have reached the parting 
of the ways that lead to heaven or to hell. Will Japan show her- 
self worthy of the high place she aspires to occupy in the Far 
East?’” 


The ultimate form of Japanese religion can, of course, only be 
surmised at this time. “That it will be agnosticism,” says Mr. 
Reeve, “may be safely ruled out, in spite of a rather vociferous 
element which is making itself heard just at present, for the Japa- 
nese are essentially, in common with all Eastern peoples, deeply 
religious by nature.” 


THE SEARCH FOR GOD. 


HE era in which we live has often been called an age of relig- 
ious doubt. Perhaps it could more correctly be described 

as one of religious hesitation and helplessness. The bewildering 
changes of recent years have created for us a new world, but we 
have not discovered a heaven to match it. The old conception of 
God has become impossible, and we have not found another to 
take its place. So has come about what a 





points in our character—our love of absolute 
purity and truth undefiled, and our veneration 
for the good and beautiful. These qualities 
will in the future make other nations look up 
to the Japanese as leaders of thought, but 
it will take at least another generation for 
us to establish the preeminence which we 
deserve.’” 


Patriotism has always been a prominent 
trait in the national character of Japan, and 
has helped to influence her religion, as well 
as her fighting. Mr. Reeve writes on this 
point: 


“Japan aspires to a high position among 
Eastern peoples, as what nation would not in 
her place? And to make herself worthy and 
capable of holding such a place accounts 
for the present trend of her ethical thinking. 
No better illustration of what this spirit 
is leading to can be cited than an article in 








recent writer regards as “one of the most 
wonderful phenomena in the history of relig- 
ion,”—the withdrawal of multitudes of good 
men from affiliation with the church. They 
have turned their backs upon Christianity not 
at all because they are out of sympathy with 
the religious impulse, but because they are 
intellectually unconvinced. They have lost 
faith in God. 

Such is the train of thought suggested by a 
perusal of the Rev. Dr. S. D. M‘Connell’s 
new book, entitled “Christ”; and the signifi- 
cance of the “ phenomenon” disclosed is best 
indicated in his own words: 


“This is the situation of modern men by 
the thousands. ‘Where is now my God?’ they 
ask in every mood, from flippant contempt to 
moral despair. Nothing less than the redis 
covery of God will serve the occasion. Most 








the December number of the S#injin on 
‘The Future of Japanese Christianity,’ by Mr. 


THE REV, SAMUEL D. M‘CONNELL, D.D., LL.D. 


of the medicaments offered to the spiritual mal- 
ady of the times must avail little or nothing be- 


Murata Tsutomu. Mr. Murata begins by re- _ Rector of All Souls’ Church, New York; Cause the diagnosis has not been sufficiently 


lating the story of a knight who had decided 
to be baptized, but before baptism asked _ tality,” etc. 

if his non-Christian ancestors had gone to 

heaven. On being told that they had not, he refused to enter the 
church, saying that it would be no pleasure for him to live ina 
paradise from which his forefathers were banished. ‘This,’ says 
the author, ‘is precisely the feeling we Japanese have.’ He then 
goes on to show why Christianity should be made a national re- 
ligion, and urges all his fellow Christians to strive to make it so. 
He is rather skeptical of the immediate success of their efforts, for 
in his opinion both Buddhism and Confucianism will retain their 
hold on large sections of the nation for many generations to come, 
owing to that feeling which he pointed out in his opening para- 
graph. ‘But,’ he concludes, ‘Christianity is more suited to our 
modern life, and hence has been welcomed by us. If, however (and 
this is characteristic), it should lead to developments that endanger 
the existence of the state, if circumstances should arise that involve 
the separation of Christians from their kith and kin throughout the 
country, then, like the knight of old, 1 would refuse to be a member 
of the Christian Church.’ ” 

“* Our interests are too narrow,’ remarks another writer in a re- 
cent issue of a magazine called the Aezsez, which makes it a 
special object to influence young men. ‘ Our outlook is too con- 
fined; we are not yet asa people entered into the great world of 
Western sentiment, feeling, and inspiration. In the near future we 
will be put to the test and will be brought in closer relations with 
the Occidentals than we have hitherto been. Mere military 
prowess will not serve us in time of peace.’ And then he con- 


author of ** A History of the American Epis- . P ee 
copal Church,” “The Evolution of Immor- searching. It is no mere phase of superficial 


skepticism through which we are passing. 

Half the men one meets are ‘agnostics,’ and 
this whether they call themselves that or call themselves Christians. 
As Professor Flint truly says: ‘As regards knowledge of God, re- 
ligious and irreligious men take up the same attitude. Both en- 
deavor to persuade men that there is and can be no such know- 
ledge, that the best attainable is to be content with unreasoned and 
unenlightened belief.’ 

“But that sort of belief is becoming more unsatisfying every 
day. Belief in a God about whom the believer avowedly knows 
not anything may be sustained for a time as a sort of religious ob- 
ligation, or as a surviving habit, but sooner or later must be given 
up. One can not stand on tiptoe forever stretching up his hands 
to the inane. He gets tired, settles down upon his feet, and goes 
about his every-day business. This is what men are doing. Num- 
bers of them have given up all idea of ever getting hold of anything 
coherent in the realm of religion, and disturb themselves but little 
about the matter. Still larger numbers yet join with the worship- 
ers and listen to the preachers, hoping that they may yet, some- 
how, be converted and enlightened.” 


If we would understand the religious restlessness of our age, we 
rust remember, says Dr. M‘Connell, that “ the idea of God, as it 
floats in the mind of the average man, is compounded of three or 
four inherited conceptions, each of which has to a large extent 
‘ceased to fit in with the other portions of his mental furniture, and 
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all of which have grown to be impossible.” There is, first of all, 
the conception of the “ Kingly God,” called into being by a Hebrew 
people who believed implicitly in absolute monarchy, and who 
regarded the earth as the center of the universe. There is, sec- 
a Roman God, wor- 
shiped by Calvin and Augustine and Tertullian. Thirdly, we 
have to deal with the idea of God considered purely as the Creator 
—an “ infinitely skilful Architect and Engineer” who may awaken 


ondly, the conception of a God of Justice, 





awe, dread, wonder, or curiosity, but who “ has no commerce with 
the conscience or the heart.” Fourthly, must be mentioned the 
quasi-pantheistic conception of a “God Immanent,” which appeals 
to the mystic sense, but is “ too incoherent and evasive to serve 


the every-day uses of the average man.” Dr. M‘ Connell continues: 


“ At this point speaks the philosophy which controls the thought 
of our time. Its word is, ‘God is Unknowable.’ This is not the 
judgment of evil or shallow men. It is the deliberate conclusion 
of the earnest-minded and best men. Nor is it an excuse offered 
by intellectual laziness or moral indifference for declining a pain- 
ful and difficult task. It is the sober judgment of those who have 
tried by ‘searching to find out God,’ and have failed. It is the 
conclusion of Christian and non-Christian philosophy alike. 
When Mr. Herbert Spencer had arrived at this conviction for 
himself, he preferred to state his conclusion in the words of Dr. 
Mansel, a dignitary of the Church of England. Spencer, the mas- 
ter in philosophy, formulates the dictum; Mansel, the master in 
theology, phrases it; Huxley, the master in science, gives it its 
name—Agnosticism; Balfour, a Christian prime minister, in- 
dorses and extends it. ‘Who by searching can find out God?’ 
To the challenge of Job comes the reply of to-day, No one.” 


But Agnosticism, in spite of all the forces ranged on its side, is 
not, according to Dr. M‘Connell’s view, the final word. It has 
failed to reckon with the strongest argument of all, the argument 
of Christ. It has overlooked the words of one who said: “ Ye 


have not known him, but / know him . . . I am the light of the 


world; he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 


have the light of life.” We quote, in conclusion : 


“ Here, at last, we reach the elemental fact concerning Christ. 
According to his own presentation of himself, he is not primarily 
savior, or redeemer, or exemplar; he is the Revealer. He offers 
to uncover the hidden God. He declares categorically that with- 
out this action by himself the secret of the universe must remain 
forever unsolved. At last the world’s thought has come to agree- 
ment with him, so far as to be convinced that all the theological 
chimeras, all the fabrications of philosophy, all the airy structures 
called divine, are really not God. They are but names; they ex- 
press no knowable reality. Agnosticism has unwittingly become 
an apostle. This is a gain whose magnitude will be better realized 
in the times to come. In the difficult navigation of life it is much 
to have had those things which have been mistaken for harbor 
lights examined and shown to be but corposants. When it is once 
realized that all other avenues toward the Eternal Reality are cu/ 
de sacs, men will be more ready to be guided by him who claims 
to be the Way, the Truth, the Light. 

“What, then, is the essential significance of Christ to the world? 
What but this—he is ‘God manifest in the flesh.’ If the quintes- 
sence of the gospel could be expressed and confined in fit box of 
alabaster, it would be in that phrase. As to what God may be 
‘absolutely,’ we know nothing at all. Such magnifical attributes 
as Infinite, Omnipotent, Eternal, Omniscient, Self-Existent, and 
the like, are only symbols to hide ignorance, like the algebraic ‘x’ 
or‘z#.’ They stand for unknown quantities, and they are not veri- 
fiable. ‘ Eternal,’ for instance, is a symbol which marks one down 
at the beginning or the ending of his concept of Time. One sets 
his thought to moving either backward or forward through dura- 
tion, and at the point where it falters and stops he writes ‘ eternal’ 
for what lies beyond his reach. So of all the other like phrases. 
They are not real, but fseudo concepts, and can only be applied 
to a fseudo God. What that being which we call God may be in 
completeness, we have no idea, and can neverhaveany. We have 
neither imagination to conceive nor words to frame it in. So to 


speak, we only know Him gwantitatively—that is, we only know 
so much of Him as is expressible in terms of humanity. We know 
the Son of Man, who was also the Son of God.” 
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IS THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT A 
““SPENT FORCE”? 


HE moderator of the Presbyterian Assembly, Dr. Robert F. 

Coyle, of Denver, declared in a speech in Philadelphia not 

long ago that he regarded the Christian Endeavor movement as a 

“spent force.” It had over-emphasized the spectacular in religion, 

and, now that the inevitable reaction has come, the organization 
is found lacking in vi- 








tality, and, the speaker | 
implied, its end is with- 
in the range of present 
vision. 

The Presbyterian 
Banner (Pittsburg) 
comes to the defense of 
the Christian Endeavor 
movement in an edito- 
rial which is cordially 
indorsed by Zhe Chris- 
tian Endeavor World 
(Boston), and which we 





reprint as follows: 


“During the first ten 
years of Christian En- 
deavor it was a magnifi- 
cent outburst of youthful 
enthusiasm. It swept 
over our church and 
some other churches in 














THE REV. DR, ROBERT F. COYLE, OF 
great waves, practically DENVER, 
submerging opposition, Whose recent statement that Christiam 


Endeavor is a “spent force” has aroused 


swallowing up hesita discussion in religious circles. 


tion, and rising to flood- 


tide. Banners, badges, and conventions were its symbols and 
means. The life of youth, long dormant or restrained in the 


church, found itself suddenly freed and had to express itself jubi- 
lantly, as the disciples flung their palm branches on the road and 
the children cheered when Jesus made his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. The beginning of a great movement is usually attended 
with such an outburst of enthusiasm. Christianity itself leaped 
into full life at Pentecost, when thousands were intoxicated with 
the Spirit. The Reformation filled a whole century with splendid 
enthusiasm. The Wesleyan movement in England was a sudden 
fire of fervency. The birth of a political party that has a great 
idea for its principle is an outburst of enthusiasm and expresses 
itself in ‘banners, badges, and conventions.’ But after this initial 
period of youthful fervency and fireworks a movement usually 
settles down to quiet, steady work. The mountain stream is more 
noisy and picturesque and spectacular as it comes dashing and 
foaming down its rocky declivities, but when it strikes the plain it 
quiets down to the steady work of feeding the meadows and turn- 
ing mills and bearing commerce. Such a stream is not ‘a spent 
force’ because it no longer leaps down the mountainside: rather, 
its true work begins at the plain. 

“We think Christian Endeavor,.instead of being spent, has only 
reached the plain. Its days of youthful spectacular dash and dis- 
play are over. It has decked itself with badges and marched 
under its banners and had its great conventions flooding the largest 
cities: now it is settling down to more quiet but not less useful 
work. For the first ten years these youthful hosts mounted up 
with wings as eagles; for the next ten years they ran and were not 
weary ; now they have reached the point where they are to walk 
and not faint. Walking is less conspicuous and exciting than fly- 
ing, but it lasts longer and in the end will go farther. Christian 
Endeavor is young people organized in worship and work. No 
doubt they were worshiping and working in the church before the 
Endeavor movement came, as they still are in many churches 
where the Endeavor Society has not been accepted. Christian 
Endeavor is not an inspired movement enjoined upon us by au- 
thority. But it has proved itself an effective means of getting the 
young people to work. It binds them down to acts of worship, 
and it gives them definite means and opportunities of service. . 

“ Having got through with the youthful period of enthusiasm, of 
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‘banners, badges, and conventions,’ Christian Endeavor must now 
settle down to quiet, steady service. It bears about the same re- 
lation to worship and work as the Sabbath-school bears to the 
study of God’s Word, and it has a permanent place in the life and 
work of the church. At first the church and Christian Endeavor 
hardly knew how to regard each other. The church was some- 
what suspicious of Christian Endeavor as an intruder and a 
usurper, and Christian Endeavor was somewhat impatient of the 
church as imposing restrictive contro]. But all this has passed, 
and the church is now exercising rightful rule over the Endeavor 
Society as a part of itself, and the Endeavor Society is loyal to 
the church. We believe the Endeavor movement is to-day a 
quieter but a more powerful force than ever before; that its prin- 
ciple is one of the greatest ideas that have stirred the church in 
our day; and that it is a lasting contribution to efficient and prac- 
tical Christianity.” 
A MINISTER’S INDICTMENT OF HIS 
PROFESSION. 

agit has been, during the past few years, a marked ten- 

dency on the part of prominent clergymen to abandon the 
active life of the ministry and to enter new fields of work as pro- 
fessors, authors, and editors. This fact gives a certain signifi- 
cance to an autobiographical article appearing in the New York 
Independent (March 10) under the title, “Why I Gave Up the 
Ministry—A Soul’s Tragedy.” The anonymous clergyman who 
pens this “ confession” claims that “every man in the ministry to- 
day” is “in much the same condition” as himself—a statement 
which has been promptly challenged. There can be no doubt, 
however, that he does speak for many others besides himself, and 
he declares, at the outset of his article, that of thirty men who 
were graduated with him from a theological seminary six years 
ago, ten have already abandoned the ministry. He says further: 


“1 am thirty-two years old—at that point where I should be most 
active in that profession for which I have spent my life thus far in 
fitting myself, and just now ought to be most happy in it. In- 
stead, | am deliberately resigning it and leaving all behind me. 
My purpose here is to set forth a statement of my motives, to an- 
alyze a situation, and to search for reasons why other men along 
with myself are doing this.” 


This minister goes on to say that he is not leaving his profession 
because of ill-health, or failure, or money considerations, or be- 
cause there is “a woman in the case.” The reasons are quite 
other. He is impelled, first of all, by “a feeling of revulsion at 
the type of man with whom one must associate,” and he writes on 
this point: P 


“Any man in the ministry of any strength himself has felt this 
atsome time. The probability is that he began to feel it back as 
early as his college days. He noticed there that strong men pre- 
pared to study law or medicine, weak ones theology. . . . I do not 
mean to say that this feeling is justified: the personal element en- 
ters so largely and personal pride is so strong. I have heard this 
very thing said by almost every clergyman I know, and am sure 
that they who say it feel it. The curious thing is the way in which 
each one seems to think that he himself is fit, but is not quite sure 
about anybody else. I know, too, what a large part self-conceit 
might play here; and yet I am just as sure that in my own case 
this feeling is not wholly a sign of egotism. I have merely come 
deliberately to believe that statement heard so often—namely, that 
the ministry to-day is not the profession which attracts the strong- 
est men.” 


A second reason for the step taken is found in “a feeling that 
the young man in the ministry to-day has, or ought to have, of 
something not far from dishonesty.” We quote again: 

“If he is as honest as he ought to be, he dislikes everything that 
bears the semblance of a pose, and when he compares himself with 
the other young men whom he knows—men of his own age in 
Other professions—he realizes that he is no better than they are, 
and it grates upon his nerves to think that he should be considered 
$0, or be considered one of those who think that they are so. He 
hotices, too, that young men who were his companions once in 
college, and who are now working along other lines, work harder 
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than he does. They have to do so in order to win corresponding 
position or promotion. He notices, too, that their average salary 
is smaller. Again, he notices that, both as regards their time for 
study and their opportunity for gaining social prestige and posi- 
tion, they are restrained in a way that he is not. He comes to 
wonder why, or whether at all, he is entitled thus to rank or pose 
above them. 

“ And, furthermore, and worse than this, for my own part I have 
come to feel, and that deeply, that these young men of whom I 
speak, my confréres, lead a more normal life thanI do. They 
have less restraint and less constraint. What they do they do 
naturally; what I do I have to do in large measure profes- 
sionally.” 


These reasons, however, are admittedly subordinate. The real 
difficulty of the minister who furnishes this autobiographical docu- 
ment seems to lie in the fact that he has ceased to believe in the 
efficiency or necessity of the churchly institution. At the time he 
entered the ministry, he says, he wanted to help men and thought 
he saw how. Now, “the desire is much stronger—so strong, in- 
deed, at times as to be overwhelming, but the method is less clear 
—so obscure, indeed, at times that I confess I have no theory as 
to what itis at all.” It is at this point that the writer’s doubt 
takes its deepest plunge, and shapes itself into the question: Will 
the church continue to exist at all? To this he replies: “I can 
find no reason for believing in the church’s perpetuity apart from 
its mission, and the duration of its mission I conceive to be deter- 
mined by its utility.” We quote, in conclusion ; 


“The church has sent its clergy out, or at least has allowed 
them to go out, todo many things in the name of religion which 
have nothing whatever to do with it. The clergy to-day are busy? 
Yes. But busy doing what? Not things they ever were ordered to 
do. They are busy as managers of institutions, as members of 
committees, as representatives on boards, as trustees of asylums, 
orphanages, schools, and hospitals, dispensaries, and colleges, and 
builders for themselves of parish-houses, where they organize and 
execute atfairs of clubs and gilds, societies and institutes. They 
were not ‘ordained’ to do these things, nor did they need years of 
professional training to become able to do them. Thus it would 
seem that those men who are busiest in the ministry to-day are 
busy only doing things which lie wholly outside of that especial 
sphere, so far as there ever was a special sphere for work in which 
they were especially trained, in so far as they ever were specially 
trained. For my own part, I must either find for myself some 
work in the church which is sufficiently unique to justify my con- 
tinuing in the unique position of a ‘calling,’ or I must abandon the 
latter here to find the former somewhere else.” 


The confession of this disheartened minister was submitted to 
the Rev. Dr. W. L. Robbins, dean of the General Theological 
(Episcopal) Seminary, New York, who made the comment: “* The 
key to this young man’s ‘ tragedy’ seems to lie in the fact that, as 
far as one can judge from his words, the distinctively spiritual 
aspect of life seems never to have dawned on him. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is hardly strange that he has lost a sense of voca- 
tion.” The Rev. Dr. Henry A. Stimson, pastor of the Manhattan 
Congregational Church, New York, writes as follows (in Zhe /n- 
dependent, March 24): 


“ Every earnest man has his time of impatience and weariness. 
We all need to be reminded that a different occupation does not 
really change the conditions of life or of service. ‘Who cross the 
sea change clime, not mind.’ Before any man leaves the ministry 
or allows himself to believe that all his friends are eager to do the 
same, or are equally perplexed to know how to meet their daily 
tasks, it might be well to try to find out where in life men are ex- 
empt from similar unrest and dissatisfaction over their own ineffi- 
cient service.” 


Considerable space is devoted by the New York Sua” to the 
issues raised, and the editor of Zhe /ndependent regrets his in- 
ability to print “half a dozen more valuable articles” out of the 
large number received since the first article was printed. “It is 
interesting to add,” he says, “that fully as many of these articles 
agree with the anonymous young minister as with Dr. Stimson.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


PROBABLE OUTCOME OF THE WAR. 


LL that has hitherto happened in the Far East strengthens 

the European impression that the Russo-Japanese war will 

last a long time, possibly from three to five years. Only some 
active mode of intervention can alter this prospect, in the opinion 
of weighty journals like the London 77mes, the Paris Figaro, and 
the Vienna /remdendblatt. Nowa long war, if we are to accept 
the continental European view, necessarily means that Japan must 
be finally worn out. Her resources, asserts the eminent French 
economist, M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (Paris), are quite inadequate to meet the strain of pro- 
longed hostilities with an ‘antagonist of Russia’s endurance. 
Japan’s strength, he admits, is underestimated on the continent 
of Europe. She is strong in her army—which M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
deems a wonderfully efficient fighting machine—strong in her navy, 
But, in 
spite of all she can do, we are told, Japan will never drive Russia 
out of Manchuria, altho the end of the war will probably see Japan 


entrenched in Korea. 


and strong even from the purely financial point of view. 


Russia, on the other hand, will never be in 
a position to invade Japan even if the Japanese fleet be swept from 


the sea and the Japanese army annihilated. Says this authority : 


“In spite of everything, highly as one may appreciate the army 
of Japan, and great as may be the admiration felt for the work ac- 
complished in the past thirty-five years by this extraordinary peo- 
ple, it seems very difficult not to regard the obstacles in the way of 
Japan, should she undertake to expel the Russians from Man- 
churia, as almost insurmountable. Her army contains almost no 
cavalry. On the day that army leaves the mountains, which cover 
not only Korea, but an extensive region on the Chinese bank of 
the Yalu, when that army descends into the Manchurian plain in 
the vicinity of Mukden, it would make headway only after the 
most exhausting fatigues. The thick and moving curtain of Cos- 
sack cavalry would envelop it on all sides, masking the movements 
of the enemy and exposing it to every surprise. Besides, even tho 
Russia found herself in a somewhat inferior position upon the out- 
break of hostilities, even tho she had perhaps but 100,000 men 
available in February, even tho 1,400 or 1,500 men at the outside 
can be conveyed each day by means of the Siberian Railway, and 
not only ammunition but provisions have to be transported thou- 
sands of miles, Russia ought to have available during the month 
of April fully 200,000 men, while in the beginning of July she 
would have 300,000 men at the front. Now even if Japan suc- 
ceeded by that time in throwing 400,000 men into Korea—an ex- 
treme hypothesis—and were absolute mistress of the sea (which 
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would enable her to shorten her lines of communication and hence 
to diminish her outposts of men on guard duty by effecting the 
junction of her transports with her land forces at the mouth of the 
Yalu) she would still require an army of occupation in Korea and 
thus use up an appreciable portion of her forces. Russia, costly 
as it might be to her, would indefinitely increase her forces, be- 
cause the prize at stake is too great to permit anything else and 
becuuse the prestige of her Government is at stake abroad as well 
as at home. 

“It thus seems that in Manchuria Japan must succumb to num- 
bers. In Korea the situation is not quite the same. There the 
Russians will find the enemy in possession, the enemy having 
probably had time to fortify himself. In those rugged mountains, 
which fill men of the plain with a sort of malady, in those rice- 
fields absolutely impassable to horses, Russia will find her cavalry 
but a feeble resource. If the Japanese cavalry deserves the praise 
it has received, if it strengthens its hold on the soil, if communica- 
tion with Japan is properly maintained, it would become extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to dislodge the Mikado’s army from the 
peninsula. 

“One of the most serious events that could happen in the course 
of the war would be the fall of Port Arthur, not so much on ac- 
count of its military results as on account of its political effect. 
Something more than bombardments would be required, ‘those 
military operations of the fifth or sixth class,’ in the words of the 
lamented Borgnis-Desbordes [the French strategical expert]. 
There would have to be a landing in force and much good fortune 
on the side of the Japanese. But once lost, this place, which is 
connected with the mainland only by an isthmus some leagues in 
width—an isthmus that could be swept by the guns of the Japanese 
fleet—would be excessively difficult to retake. As Russia could 
not give up the city without hopelessly losing face in the eyes of 
the Chinese, the war would very likely be greatly prolonged. 

“One of the special features of this war is the fact that it would 
be most difficult for either of the adversaries to force the other to 
make peace by a blow at the heart. Japan could not deal it to 
Russia. But, on the other hand, if Russia, having expelled the 
Japanese invaders from the continent, proposed excessive condi- 
tions of peace and Japan refused to parley, how could Russia com- 
pel her? A landing in Japan proper is absolutely out of the ques- 
tion. However huge might be the number of men thrown into that 
country, there would ensue there such a war as perhaps the world 
has never witnessed. The women, the very children, would en- 
gage in it, and from the midst of the delicate and slender natives 
would spring, if not a Joan of Arc at any rate a swarm of Judiths 
or Jeanne Hachettes. As fora Russian descent upon the northern 
island of Yezo, apart from the fact that its success would require 
Russia to be mistress of the sea, it would entail the immediate in 
tervention of Great Britain and the United States. 

“In truth, if there be one forecast that may be made with some 
degree of plausibility, it is that of an imtervention by the neutral 
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A noted Japanese naval He is commandant at Ja- This possible future Mika- He is Japan’s naval execu. He is a vice-admiral in: the: 


hero, but not on the list of pan's great naval station of doisacolonelinthe Japanese tive and responsible for ad- 
army inadditiontoholdinga ministrative detail to the 
naval commission. Diet. 


* flag officers with their flags Yokosuka 
flying.” 


Mikado's navy. 


NOTABILITIES OF THE JAPANESE NAVY. 


Powers at the termination of the conflict, to prevent the victor 
from pushing his triumph too far. The neutral Powers are them- 
selves divided into two camps, and their aims are not in harmony. 
But it is certain that measures will be taken, if not by all, at least 
by some, to prevent the victor from laying too heavy a hand upon 
China, and, it may be, upon Korea. 

“From this deplorable struggle it is doubtful, therefore, if either 
of the combatants can win any great prize, unless the termination 
is to be the fearful drama of a universal conflagration.” 


These gloomy forebodings find some echo even in England, 
where the London Sfecfafor continues from week to week to warn 
the world that Russia might conceivably welcome the “ fearful 
drama of a universal conflagration” to which our French authority 
refers. It also suspects that Englishmen have too hastily inferred 
from recent events that Japan must win. “ Onlookers,” it remarks, 
“are tempted by their very amazement to expect that the smaller 
Power, which has shown such perfect efficiency, will proceed from 
victory to victory, and will inflict upon Russia in the end a humil- 
iating defeat.” It may be so, the English weekly acknowledges, 
and Japan has shown an efficiency which 1t pronounces both sur- 
prising and unexampled in an Asiatic state: 


“ But we would warn our readers not to allow a natural admira- 
tion for the Japanese to make them forget all the teachings of the 
past. It is nota mere cynical epigram to assert that Providence 
is usually on the side of big battalions. Russia was not ruined by 
the loss of Sebastopol, and will not be ruined by the surrender of 
Vladivostok and Port Arthur. She will only be the stronger if she 
is forced back to Lake Baikal, where she can concentrate her im- 
mense resources. We have yet to see how her soldiers will fare in 
this campaign. Their frightful losses, it must be remembered— 
losses from exposure and disease which it makes one wince even 
to read of—are perpetually repaired, and are probably not greater 
than those which during the Crimean war made the Emperor 
Nicholas I. declare himself hopeless of securing victory with the 
morale of his officers tripping him at every step. The group who 
govern at St. Petersburg have as yet displayed but little com- 
petence; but every failure tends to weed out the inefficient, and 
Russia, which is not hampered by any difficulty of tradition or sys- 
tem in promoting the competent man, may yet throw up the kind 
of reckiess general—the Suwarrow or Skobelef—who seems essen- 
tial to bring out the highest qualities of the Russian soldiery. It 
is probable, reasoning from analogy, that the Japanese have first- 
rate generals too; but we have no history to guide us in deciding 
what their quality is likely to be, and they have always against 
them the necessity for husbanding their forces. True, they are 
more than forty millions; but the losses of which Russia is scarcely 
aware will be severely felt in the island kingdom, for they will fall 
first of all upon the warrior clans, who till thirty years ago held a 


monopoly of the business of war. Japan has: a conscription, it is 
true; but the losses which are hardly felt in a people of a hundred 
and forty millions must fall with terrible weight upon. a people of 
forty-five. Even as regards the navy, tho the Japanese triumph 
appears to be secure, we should remember that she triumphs by 
superior energy and skill, and perhaps. by superior audacity rather 
than by any superior weight in the weapon employed. A very few 
accidents to her limited number of battle-ships might gravely di- 
minish the value of that triumph in the campaign. All will de- 
pend, however, upon the comparative staying-power of the two 
empires.”— 7rans/lations made for Yur. LITERARY D1IGEsT. 


REVOLT AGAINST JAPAN’S CENSORSHIP. 


ESPATCHES from the front, while “horribly stuffed with 
epithets of war,” are making good the Japanese threat that 
the rigors of censorship would intensify before they abate. Many 
war correspondents, all distinguished more or less, are reported in 
the Kobe Hera/d, a British paper published in Japan, to have 
reached the verge of desperation in consequence of their prolonged 
detention at Tokyo. Native journals, and especially the Mainiché 
(Osaka), complain of something like persecution for publishing 
details of battle-ship speed and the state of ordnance. The British 
paper has now revolted against the censorship, and it openly defies 
what it considers purely arbitrary restrictions, saying: 


“ We imagine that most people are under the impression that the 
censorship under which newspapers in this country now labor is 
already quite as severe as can be required by the exigencies of 
warfare. This, however, does not appear to be the view of the 
Japanese Government. We have this afternoon received an offi- 
cial intimation as to various categories of news which are not to 
be published, which is of a really remarkable character. It com- 
mences by stating that no ‘ details or accounts relating to tactics’ 
must be published. Secondly, it forbids any reference to future 
military movements. It goes on to prohibit mention of the forma- 
tion of naval squadrons and torpedo flotillas, and, in the third 
place, it forbids the publication of any damage done to Japanese 
war-ships and transports. The latter part of the caution makes 
impermissible the publishing of details as to the range of guns 
used in action or the number of shots fired, or as to the locality of 
war-ships and transports. Furthermore, even if the particulars 
published in newspapers do not actually contain these details, they 
will be subject to prosecution if the authorities consider it possible 
that readers may divine the forbidden details from the articles they 
contain—this really reads like a passage from the grotesque ad- 
ventures of Alice in Wonderland, but it is apparently put forward 
in solemn earnest. The official warning winds up with a prohibi- 
tion of the publication of any particulars relating to coaling fresh 
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water, munitions of war, etc. We may say at once, frankly and 
openly, that we consider some of these restrictions to be entirely 
absurd and unjust, and that, whatever the consequence may be, it 
will be impossible for us to undertake to respect them as it is our 
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THE WISDOM OF THE EAST. 
JAPANESE OFFICER (to Press Correspondent): ‘“‘Abjectly we desire to 
distinguish honorable newspaper man by honorable badge.”’ 
—Punch (London). 


wish to respect all official instructions. If they are to be literally 
construed, they practically prohibit the publishing of any accurate 
war news at all. For instance, how can it be possible to give a 
true account of any naval engagement if the damage to Japanese 
vessels and the accuracy, or the reverse, of the latter’s fire are not 
to be recorded? The fact is that the enforcement of such regula- 
tions as these would make a perfect farce of the efforts of journal- 
ists to give their readers a correct idea of the events of the war. 
It is, therefore, necessary that a stand should be made without 
delay, and we intend to do the best we can to make it. As to our 
own position, there should be no ambiguity. We are altogether 
friends to the cause of Japan—even to the point of enthusiasm. 
We ardently trust that she will be successful in the present con- 
flict. This attitude has been consistently maintained in this jour- 
nal for months and years past, and we are quite determined to 
adhere to it. But that is no reason why we should submit to 
treatment of an arbitrary and unjust description. We perfectly 
recognize that we are under certain obligations to the Government 
under which we live, but we also owe certain duties to our readers, 
paramount among which is the publication of as accurate and un- 
prejudiced accounts of the events of the day as it lies in our power 
to give. This duty we are resolved to fulfil, and we, therefore, 
state at once that the official prohibition will not prevent us from 
publishing any incidents of naval and military contests which may 
come to our knowledge. News as to military or naval prepara- 
tions is, of course, quite another matter, and we shall most gladly 
acquiesce in the verdict of the authorities as to whether they 
should be published or not. To this extent, the Government are 
doubtless justified in the action they are taking, but we can not 
conceive any possible sound reason for preventing the publication 
of details of occurrences which have actually taken place, unless, 
of course, they affect the success of other operations.” 


Several informal meetings of correspondents are said to have 
been held in Tokyo for the purpose of securing a mitigation of the 
censorship’s severity, and on April 1 about sixteen of the detained 
newspaper men were permitted to go to the front. The strictness 
of the censorship, however, has by no means been relaxed. The 
latest restriction upon war correspondents forbids the publication 
of details relating to torpedoes. The new constitution of Japan 
prohibits the extremities to which the censor has gone, according 
to the British organ already named. The Kobe Chronicle is fully 





as indignant as its contemporary in its criticisms. It supplies the 
following details regarding one stage of the censorship: 


“ Indeed, for some days before the actual rupture of negotiations 
occurred, attempts made to send to Europe definite information of 
the critical state of affairs, and of the certainty that failing the re- 
ceipt of the Russian reply within a certain time Japan would take 
action—all such references in the press messages were struck out, 
so that news of the actual rupture must have come upon Europe 
with considerable shock, to the great injury of trade and commerce 
generally. Such methods naturally suggest that it was deliber- 
ately intended to take Russia by surprise and strike a blow before 
it was realized in St. Petersburg that the rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations meant the beginning of hostilities. It is even rumored in 
Tokyo that for ten days before the actual rupture of relations took 
place not a single telegram—whether despatched by a legation or 
a private individual—was allowed to leave Tokyo for abroad.” 





GENERAL KUROPATKIN AT THE FRONT. 


*EN. ALEXEI] NIKOLAIEVITCH KUROPATKIN, 
who is to win that decisive land victory over the Japanese 
without which, say the Czar’s French friends, Russia will not 
stoop to peace, arrived at the scene of war rather sooner than was 
expected. English newspapers will have it that Admiral Alexeieff 
was far from pleased to see General Kuropatkin. Yet we have the 
authority of the Paris /7garo for the assertion that the general 
and the admiral are really overjoyed by their brotherhood in arms 
—in fact, “ will cordially cooperate.” The last-named French ex- 
ponent of Russian hopes points out that-General Kuropatkin has 
“ the great advantage” of “a sympathetic spirit” in General Saka- 
roff, who temporarily fills General Kuropatkin’s post as Minister 
of War in St. Petersburg. The two have agreed upon a plan of 
campaign. There will be “ neither friction nor misunderstanding ” 
between the Czar’s capital and Port Arthur. We read, too, that 
General Kuropatkin will postpone active operations on a large 
scale until he has at least 375,000 men under his command. He 
calculates a total effective Japanese force of 200,000 men as the 
utmost that can take the field against him by next summer, “ when 
the serious encounters begin.” 
But the military expert of the London Mews thinks General 
Kuropatkin is miscalculating here: 


“The great war-shadow which for weeks has overhung the tur- 
bid waters of the Yellow Sea is at last beginning to move across 
the frosty Manchurian plains, and bit by bit comes the news which 
enables us to guess something of the strategy of the coming grand 
encounter. The railways of Manchuria are like a great capital T 
on the map of the country. The flat top part crosses the province 
from the Siberian Railway on the left to Vladivostok on the right, 
and from the middle drops the upright stalk, six hundred miles 
long, which leads to Port Arthur. At the middle point, in the very 
center of Manchuria, stands Harbin, where General Kuropatkin 
will go on concentrating his great army till the time comes to make 
a move in the spring. From Harbin to the sea are two lines of 
railway, both of them practically level all the way. The six hun- 
dred miles of line to Port Arthur have no gradient of more than one 
in one hundred and ten, and the three hundred and fifty miles to 
Vladivostok have no point steeper than one in seventy-five. Up 
both these railways, it is clear, Japan is preparing to push toward 
the Russian center. She is attacking Vladivostok, and also isola- 
ting it by aiming at the railway inland from Possiet Bay. From 
Takushan, in the Korean Bay, she is seeking to isolate Port 
Arthur by cutting the other line at Liao-Yang, two hundred miles 
north, and also cutting the line of communication of the Russian 
troops on the Yalu, which leave the railway at Liao-Yang. It is 
clear that the Russian general, instead of advancing gaily into 
Korea, will have to concentrate his whole forces at Harbin.” 


The great flaw in General Kuropatkin’s plan of campaign, as 
the Militar Wochenblatt (Berlin), organ of the German general 
staff, sees it, is still the weakness of the Siberian Railway. The 
Russian commander, it says, made a careful inspection of the line 
on his way out. What he saw is supposed to have inspired his 
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present policy of delay. To this the Meue Freie Presse (Vienna) 
adds that St. Petersburg’s disappointment in the Siberian Railway 
prevented M. de Witte’s return to power. The Czar is particu- 
larly aggrieved, and his former Finance Minister has to shoulder 
the consequences. Whoever may be at fault, the drift of expert 
opinion abroad more and more indorses the English view that 
General Kuropatkin can never, at any stage of his campaign, 
wholly rely upon the railway in furthering the plans attributed to 
him in French journals. But the Paris Zemfs reminds us that 
General Kuropatkin’s “really splendid genius ” 
sight of. He was sent to the Far East on account of his “ special 
aptitude to face the present emergency.” And in the course of a 
glowing tribute to the military capacity of the general the organ of 
the French Foreign Office says: 


must not be lost 


“ As Minister of War, General Kuropatkin was accused by his 
opponents of not being a good administrator. If by this be meant 
that he prefers to work in the open rather than at a desk, the 
charge is true. But if, on the contrary, it be meant that he is not 
capable of performing his present task, nothing could be more 





THE CARNIVAL IN THE FAR EAST, 


“Getting in Touch.” 
—Uvlk (Berlin). 


false. The truth is that while scrupulously performing his minis- 
terial duties—sometimes somewhat deliberately because of this 
very scrupulousness—he eagerly seized every opportunity to come 
into direct contact with the soldiers....... 

“ Scarcely fifty-six years old, solid and well-built, with a face 
wreathed in a black beard that has whitened in cpots, the new 
commander-in-chief of Russia’s forces at the front would certainly 
have been given his post by a vote of the men of all ranks in the 
army had that, instead of the imperial choice, been the mode of 
his selection. He adheres, in a manner peculiarly his own on the 
score of detail and energy, to the great Russian tradition, a tradi- 
tion of resolute objectivity, of which Skobelef and Suwarrow, sep- 
arated by about a century of time, have been the chief exponents. 
He was, in a word, made for the command he assumes, as that 
command was made for him.”—7yvans/ations made for THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





PREMIER COMBES FACES A NEW CRISIS. 


NCE more is Premier Combes poised giddily on the tight- 
rope of French anticlericalism, and this time, in the opin- 

ion of many Parisian journals, his exquisite balancing may not 
avert a fall. But his majority of eighty on a vote of confidence in 
the Chamber just before it adjourned (to reassemble next month) 
means another impending triumph, say anticlerical organs. The 
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present situation, as viewed by the anticlerical Action (Paris) is 
an outcome of long efforts on the part of M. Camille Pelletan, 
Minister of Marine, to “declericalize” the French navy. That 
navy, thinks the Ac¢ion, has for a generation “served the ends of 
monks and nuns” in ways which it sets forth at length. Posts of 
high responsibility have been reserved for scions of clerical families 
from Brittany and the “Romanized” coast region. Nuns have 
managed naval hospitals. Monks have enforced attendance at re- 
ligious exercises aboard battle-ships. “A reign of clericalism was 
established throughout the squadrons of the republic.” To change 
all this, that most anticlerical of men, M. Camille Pelletan, was 
made Minister of Marine. 

The rigor of this statesman’s anticlericalism is not questioned 
anywhere. He isa Radical Socialist, “firing under the shelter of 
his unkempt hair and beard,” observes The St. James's Gazette 
(London), “ shots on every side,” and rendering himself peculiarly 
odious to admirals, whom he has retired out of hand. “He isa 
peculiar figure—tall, awkward, with clothes that never seem to fit. 
His unkempt hair and still more unkempt beard go some way in 
concealing those eyes of his that are always awake and ever on the 
alert. There is also a good deal of character in his turned-up 
nose.” Such is the English impressionist portrait of the gentleman 
who, for months past, has been accused of all sorts of maladmin- 
istration by the Figaro (Paris). “He has,” says this opponent, 
“demoralized the navy of the republic.” Commanding officers, it 
is alleged, lose their self-respect through petty persecution. The 
building program has been arbitrarily modified and delayed, so 
that cruisers now on the way are months behind time, while bat- 
tle-ships put to sea minus equipment of men and material. Lastly, 
colonial possessions are now defenseless because of failure to con- 
struct land batteries and docks. “Such is anticlericalism run 
mad.” 

Premier Combes has come valiantly to the defense of his col- 
league. He is thus quoted in the Figaro itself : 

“M. Pelletan has already been questioned in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and he has carried his point. They purpose to attack 
him again, and he will win again. There is nothing serious against 
him. You may rely upon me as to this. I am somewhat well in- 
formed as regards the navy. For some years I was chairman of 
the Senate committee on naval affairs. Let me even confess that 
my real ambition would have been to become Minister of Marine. 
I once told M. Waldeck-Rousseau so when he occupied the chair 
I now sit in. . . . Pelletan, whose enemies have been made for 
him rather than by him, will triumphantly answer those who now 
accuse him.” 


Every anticlerical organ of importance in France has echoed 
these sentiments in numerous editorial utterances. The Lanterne 
observes that documents published by the Figaro in support of its 
accusations could have come into the possession of that paper only 
through a breach of trust on the part of clerical admirals, The 
Figaro, while not specific in reply to this insinuation, continues 
to maintain that, thanks to M. Pelletan, the French navy is un- 
ready to face “ responsibility in the Far East,” and that the pres- 
tige of the republic on the seas is “dead.” “Wha: occasions 
genuine sorrow,” it reflects, “is the spectacle of the head of the 
Government responsible for the armed strength of the nation ma- 
king common cause with the disorganizer of the French navy. M. 
Combes had a very narrow escape from defeat nearly a month 
ago on this question of the navy, it is hinted in both the Action 
and the Zanterne. They suspect an obscure conspiracy on the 
part of certain “traitors” in the anticlerical combination which 
gives so many votes of confidence to M. Combes. The charge 
against these “ traitors” is that they yet hope to take advantage of 
the war on M. Pelletan to turn against the ministry. There are 
vague allegations, too, in the Dépéche de Toulouse, supposed to be 
the organ of M. Pelletan himself, to the effect that the anticlerical 
combination has occasionally seemed reluctant to “ rescue the re- 
public’s navy” from’monks and nuns, That looker-on in Vienna, 
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a formidable one. The clericals are declared to have hailed the 
Russo-Japanese war as a promising opportunity, and, if the Vienna 
authority is correct, they will exploit it on all occasions: 


“ The investigation aimed against Minister of Marine Pelletan is 
now in full swing, and the budget commission conducting this in- 
vestigation desires to establish a culpable responsibility on Pelle- 
tan’s part in order to bring about his retirement. Great as may be 
the hatred of Pelletan, whose rude demeanor has affronted many 
and whose unyielding nature is prejudicial to numerous interests— 
especially those of go-betweens, armor-plate makers, and great 
shipbuilders—the struggle does not seem directed wholly against 
him. The Minister of Marine is aimed at, but Premier Combes 
is the man it is hoped to hit. The Russo-Japanese war serves as 
an excuse for attaining the long-desired end of rescuing the relig- 
ious orders from annihilation, and Rome, in the eleventh hour, 
from denunciation of the concordat. We have to deal here with no 
modern Asiatic question, but with the old Roman question.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


MR. BALFOUR DECLINES TO RESIGN. 


N a series of speeches exciting unwonted enthusiasm in 7he 
Saturday Review (London), Prime Minister Balfour has in- 
formed the House of Commons that he sees no reason to resign. 
With the preliminary assurance that “the great fact about Mr. 
Balfour” is “ the atmosphere of his character,” the English weekly 
imparts the ensuing idea: 


“It is perhaps a somewhat vulgar phrase to use, but every one 
will know exactly what we mean, and we believe every one who 
has had the opportunity to judge will agree, when we say that the 
element Mr. Balfour contributes to public life never leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth. If any one thinks that is a small thing to say 
of a leading statesman, since it ought to mean nothing more than 
that he is a gentleman, he is making a very great mistake.” 


From this point of view, the Liberal ews (London) would seem 
to be “ making a very great mistake,” for we read in that organ 


”» « 


that Prime Minister Balfour is “a humbug,” “ ungentlemanly,” “a 
hypocrite,” and “ given to shifty evasions,” in proof of which we are 
referred to his refusal to resign. The Liberal daily supplies nu- 
merous reasons why the Prime Minister should resign, or, as it 
puts it, “get out.” The country, it avers, is against the ministry 
on the education question. The country is opposed to the intro- 
duction of Chinese labor into the Transvaal, a. measure indorsed 
by the House of Commons, it thinks, under pressure. And Mr. 
Balfour was outvoted recently on a detail relating to the expendi- 
ture of money in Ireland. That, however, says the Conservative 
Mail (London), was a “ snap division,” taken when the House was 
accidentally short of ministerialists : 


“ Snap divisions must not again be allowed to place the ministry 
in a minority. They have at best a demoralizing influence, and 
“may be misunderstood abroad by people who do not comprehend 
the niceties and anomalies of our parliamentary procedure. Such 
culpable neglect as that of yesterday may some night involve the 
defeat of the Government on a really important issue, and the 
result at this moment would be deplorable in the highest degree. 
As we have repeatedly pointed out, the international situation is 
full of uncertainty, and the mere news of the division caused a 
drop in Consols. The greatest efforts are being made on the Con- 
tinent to embroil Great Britain in the Eastern troubles and to 
enlarge the area of the war. Ina situation so pregnant a change 
of Government would be a national disaster against which we must 
guard at whatever cost of personal convenience. The duty lies 
personally on every Unionist member, and he will be false to his 
trust who fails to discharge it daily and hourly.” 


This strain on Unionist members is eased temporarily, the 
House of Commons having adjourned until the twelfth. When it 
reassembles, Mr. Balfour will have to resign or dissolve Parlia- 
ment, in the opinion of the London Mews, organ of that section of 


the Liberal party which follows Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
leadership. We find it saying: 
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“The hint of the coming dissolution has already gone out to the 
Tory organizations in the country, and it is doubtless the rumor of 
it which has had such a sudden effect on Mr. Chamberlain [whose 
vacation in Egypt ended recently]. We may reasonably exercise 
our thoughts on the problem—What next?... But when the 
Government have really taken leave of official existence and ended 
the present miserable farce, the Liberals will have to face a situ- 
ation requiring careful thought. The last thing that Mr. Balfour 
will wish to do is to dissolve on his present program. Chinese 
labor, sectarian education, and protection—that is not an attractive 
program to go to the country on. Overwhelming defeat would be 
certain. He will not dissolve; he will resign. He will follow 
the precedent of Mr. Gladstone in 1885 and Lord Roseberry in 
1895, and will attempt to throw on the conquerors the burden of 
forming a Government. The question is, Should the Liberals ac- 
cept or refuse? In our view, they should refuse. They should 
place no interval of time between the defeat of the Government 
and a dissolution. They should not give the Tories the advantage 
of diverting the attention of the country from their disastrous. 
blunders. They should not accept the burden of an unpopular 
budget and an impossible situation in South Africa without first 
consulting the country. Above all, they can not consent to admin- 
ister the Education act. The first and last duty of the Liberals. 
is to force an appeal to the country. The country has a right to 
ask for it, and it is the duty of both parties to give it.” 


But the Liberal party is in no position to form a ministry either 
now or in the immediate future, thinks the Conservative Standard 
(London), which, nevertheless, is much dissatisfied with Prime 
Minister Balfour’s “ill-defined” attitude toward the preferential 
tariff proposals of Mr. Chamberlain. This organ affects to regard 
Lord Rosebery as the real Liberal leader just now, and the polit- 
ical prospect inspires it to this effect: 


“ The leaders of the Opposition are mistaken if they suppose that 
they can justify their claim to public confidence by captious criti- 
cisms or bitter invective. It is not enough for them to dwell on 
the errors of the cabinet, on the revelations of the [South African] 
war commission, or the confusion produced by Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
hasty move toward protection. They must endeavor to show that 
something is to be gained by substituting for present ministers the 
persons who are so extremely eager to take their places. But we 
can not find, through all the columns of Lord Roseberry’s brisk 
verbiage, any guarantee of this kind, or any attempt to supply it- 
He dwells severely on the increase of national expenditure during 
the past eight years, and pronounces it a unique achievement in 
administrative extravagance. But would the showing be more 
favorable if Lord Rosebery and his associates had the control of 
the public funds? Have they better financiers than Mr. Ritchie 
[formerly in the Balfour ministry] and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
[formerly in the ministry]? There is no reason to think so. Lord 
Rosebery, instead of bringing a general accusation of extrava- 
gance, should tell us where he proposes to begin his economies. 
Will he reduce the strength of the navy? As an ardent imperialist, 
we can hardly credit him with any such intention. Does he think 
the army too costly? If so, he should indicate the precise depart- 
ments in which he thinks the diminution of expenditure may be 
essayed. There remain education, the foreign and colonial serv- 
ices, grants to local authorities, and soon. In some at least of 
these quarters it has not been evident that Lord Rosebery’s sup- 
porters would favor a parsimonious policy. ...... 

“Tf the Unionist policy is sound, it had better be left in the 
hands of Unionist politicians. There is, however, another great 
question on which Lord Rosebery has little to say. He hopes 
that the next Liberal Government will have taken to heart the 
causes which have so long ‘alienated the sympathies’ of the peo- 
ple of England from the Liberal party. We do not fathom the 
exact meaning of this cryptic warning. Does it apply to Home 
Rule? On this latter subject there is an ominous silence in the 
ranks of ‘ official’ Liberalism. But Mr. Redmond has made it 
known that he and his friends do not intend to relieve their ancient 
allies from any of their former troubles. Is ‘ the next Liberal 
Government’ to abandon Home Rule and offend the Irish, or to 
go back to the Gladstonian adventure, and very likely alienate 
Lord Rosebery himself and his Leaguers? This is one of the 
points which have to be seriously considered when we are invited 
to turn over the control of the executive to the party which has 
never yet recovered from the disruption of eighteen years ago.” 
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by the great banks of the present day. Il- } plates, many full pages in half tone and a | Volume of comment on America and Ameri- 


lustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. Postage | map of the rug districts. 12mo, cloth pct With many wen ae a am 
ve : agate * | own drawings. 1I2mo, cloth, " net. 
ij 12 cents additional. $2.00 net. Postage 15 cents additional. ] Postage 10 cents additional. 


RECENT FICTION 


THE IMPERIALIST THE VINEYARD 


By Mrs. EvERARD Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of “An | By JoHN O Liver Hoppes (Mrs. Craigie), author of “The Gods, 
American Girl in London,” “Those Delightful Americans,” etc. | Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CLOSE OF THE DAY IN WHICH A WOMAN TELLS THE TRUTH ABOUT 
HERSELF. By AN ANonyMous AUTHOR. (Second Printing). 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN, author of “* The Daughter of a Magnate,” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

etc. (Fourth Printing). 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


BUTTERNUT JONES THE SILVER POPPY 


: : AR BE 2 ; ARTHUR STRINGER. tft inting). 12 h, $1.50. 
By TILDEN TILFORD. (/i/th Printing). Frontispiece. 12mo, By ARTHUR STRINGER. (Fifth Printing). 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


cloth, $1.50. 
VIA’S HUSBAND 
THE LAW OF LIFE By Mrs. eee aera A new volume in the NOVELETTES 


By ANNA McCuurRE SHOLL. (Fifth Printing). 12mo, cloth, $1.50. | DE Luxe series. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


wteaders of ‘l'HE LITERARY VIGEsT are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
























































































































BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PHE LITER 


lowing books 


‘Korea,”’— 


Charles Scri 


‘**Golf for Women.’ 


ARY DIGES1 


ners sons 


Genevieve Hecker (217 | 





pp.; $2net. Baker & Taylor Company.) 
‘Cardinal Newman.’’— William Barry. (225 pp.; | 
$x net. Charles Scribner’s Sons 

‘New Light on the Life of Jesus,’’— Charles | 
Augustus Briggs. (196 pp.; $1.20 net. Charles | 
>» n Ss Sons.) 

Letters from England.”’ Mrs. George Ban- 
cl 4; pp.; Fr net. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

The R of English Culture.’’-—Edwin John- 
son. pp.; $4 net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

» il , - . | 

“A Knight of Colu 1a Gen. Charies King. | 
The Hobart Company, New York, $1.50.) 
“God's Living Oracles.’’°— Arthur T. Pierson, | 

| 


(257 pp.; $1 net. 


rt 


Moses Br« 


or Company.) | 
” | 


»wn, Captain United States Navy 


Edgar Stanton Maclay. (220 pp.; $1 net. Baker | 
& Taylor Company.) 
Living Counterparts.” Minnie S. Davis 
(Alliance P shing Company, New York. 
‘* Burope on $4 a Day.’’—A. Rollingstone. (The 
Rolling Stone Club, Medina, New York, $0.25.) 
‘Young America in the hands of his Friends.” 
A Political Drama. — Arthur W. Sanborn 
(James H. West Company, Boston.) 
The Shame of Cities.’’—Lincoln Steffens. (306 


pp-; $1.20 net 


** Rules for 


Hart. (Henr 


“ Bar ly We 


Arthur H.C 


McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


Compositors and Readers.’’— Horace 


ry Frowde, London ) 


sstern Travels, 1748-1846.”"— Edited by 
Reuben Gold 


Thwaites. (Vol. i., 328 pp.; $4 net 


larke Company, Cleveland.) 


“The Aristocracy of Health.’’ — Mary Foote 


Henderson 


ing Company 


(772 pp.; $1 net. Colton Publish- 


>.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 


The Reason. 


By RALPH TELLER. 


It seems as if the moon at night 


Shines brighter since vou went, 


And th 


at the stars more grandeur give 


To all the firmament. 


The rez 


Tolu 


ason? When I had your eyes 
minate the night, 


Their light which shone alone for me 


Made 


stars and moon less bright. 


And when I had your smile by day, 
I cared not if the sun 


Arose « 


or set—nor if the day 


Had ended or begun. 
But now you’re gone—like common men 
I turn to nature's light, 


And th 


ink the sun your smile by day, 


The stars your eyes at night. 


“Why d 


From £verybody’s Magazine. 


First Love. 





By MCCREA PICKERING. 





o you look from the window so, 


Little Felicia, daughter of mine? 


There st 


ill is the long white seam to sew, 


And the white lamb’s wool to spin.” 


**Oh, mother, below, there in the snow, 


Stands a little lad with a mouth like wine— 


A little 1 


ad with a carven bow, 


And he makes as tho he would enter in, 





Mother of mine.’’ 


A Delightful Recreation 


Learn to skilfully mount Birds and Animals 
Adorn your home and office with fine art. We 
can teach you easily and quickly BY MAIL. In 
teresting, fascinating, profitable. Suitable to 
men and women of every avocation, 

Learn Taxidermy during your spare time. 
Standard methods, expert instructors, reasonable 
wition. We want every reader of LITERARY D1 
GEST to see our new illustrated catalog. IT’s 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING. WRITE FOR ONE 
TO-DAY. The Northwestern Sehool of Taxi 
dermy, Inc., 78 Com. Nat. Bank, Omaha, Neb. 

The only school of Taxidermy in the World. 
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The sun never 
sets on the Oldsmobile 


a you go, 


All nations pay willing tribute to the Oldsmobile. 


” 


where ‘‘ back fire 
it in a class by itself. 


You see them wherever 
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They go wherever you 
sze them. 


Its unequalled 
motor equipment; the ease with which the motor is started from the 
seat; the device by which the spark is retarded in starting to a point 
is impossible, all emphasize its superiority, placing 


| Our Light Tonneau Car and Touring Runabout have attracted 


perfection of mechanical construction. 


our nearest sales agent, or by writing direct. 


sent on receipt of atwo-cent stamp. Address Dept. H. 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650.00 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, $750.00 
Oldsmobile Light Delivery 
Wagon, $850.00 
Oldsmobile 
Light 
‘Tonneau Car 
$950.00 




























“The Car of | 
Quality” 


16 Horse Power. Air 

Cooled. Without Ton- 

‘neau, Price $1,250; with 
Tonneau, $1,400. 82-inch wheels. 3'4-inch 
tires. 82-inch wheel base. Many excellent 
features which posted drivers appreciate. 

Write for illustrated, descriptive catalog. 
PREMIER MOTOR MFG. CO, 

905 Ft. Wayne Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 




















name * OCULARSCOPE,”’ 





To Owners of G>solire Engines, 
Automvbiles, Launches, etc. 


The Auto-Sparker 






404 Houseman Block, 






fringements and NOT reliable. 
GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 






widespread attention by reason of their beauty of external design and 


Full information about the Oldsmobile line can be obtained from 
An interesting and beau- 
tifully illustrated automobile story, ‘‘ Golden Gate to Hell Gate,”’ will be 


i) Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, U. S.A. 
Member of 


the A ssociation 
of Licensed 
Automobile 
Manufacturers 


GET YOUR GLASSES AT WHOLESALE 


Originators of 
Fitting Glasses 
Inven- 


by Mail. 


oY Examine 


tors of the 

+ OCT LARSCOPE,”’ 

your 
. eyes without an 

oculist, with our “OCULARSCOPE.”” 

catalog of Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 

All other devices are in- 

Send to-day. 


Sent free with 
See the 
























































No belt—no switch—no batteries. Can CATALOGUE FREE 
be attached to any engine now using os 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write for 
descriptive catalog. 


‘~ 4 ’ 
wwe Motsinger Device Mig. Co. 
2 67 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. K Li b Ss 





Readers of Taz Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


cess. Send 
want. Money back if you ask it. 7 
| Room D, University Bidg., Washington Square, New York. 


Write for Price List. 
H. H. Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass, 


dous away with all starting and running 1 Amateur Journalism Stamp Collecting, 
batteries, their annoyance and expense, HANDBOOKS Club Members’ Guide, How to Win Suc- 
ten cents for each book you 
THE Success LEAGUE, 
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‘“* Nay—there is no one there at all, 
Little Felicia, my idle one; 
Naught I see but the white snow’s fall, 
And your task is still the same.” 
“Oh, mother, harken, I hear him call, 
‘Pray, sweetheart, is the door undone? 
Let me in who am weak and small.’ 
May I bid him enter, in Pity’s name, 
Mother of mine?” 


“Nothing I hear and naught I see, 
Little Felicia, who work so ill; 
And there’s much to do ere darkness be 
Come, daughter, your task begin.’’ 
But little Felicia blushingly 
Turned away from the window-sill ; 
“*Oh, mother, I spake no word,” quoth she, 
‘*But I fear—I fear he hath entered in, 
Mother of mine.” 
—From Zhe Smart Set. 


PERSONALS. 


Balked Effort to Walk on Water.—Charles 
H. Cartwell, writing in the Chicago 777bune, re- 
peats this joke played on the so-called ‘‘ Prophet ”’ 


Joseph Smith, Sr., of the Mormon Church : 


*““Some timein the thirties Smith anda party of 
his followers were proselvting in Muskingum 
County, Ohio. He appointed a certain day when 
he would show the people his wonderful powers, 
and that he was a second Christ, by walking on 
the watersof Mud Creek, The water was always 
muddy. A day or two before the time set grand- 
mother’s brother Robert and a couple of neighbor 
boys were accidentally attracted to the Mormons 
working at the creek, and, concealing themselves, 
watched the Mormons put down stakes and put 
planks on them from bank to banks, the plank rest- 
ing about six inches under water. After the Mor- 


mons left the boys went down and took out the* 


center plank, where the water was about ten feet 
deep. The next day ‘Balaam’ Smith came down 
tothe creek, and, aftera long exhortation, started 
across thecreek. He was all right and on top till 
he came to the center, where his ‘ powers’ seemed 
to leave him, and he, like McGinty, went to the 
bottom. This wasthe end of Mormonism in that 
old tried and true Presbyterian County.” 


A Photograph of Meissonier.— The museum 
of the army has just received a most interesting 
souvenir, says Le Gaulois (Paris): 


Almost everybody has forgotten that Meisson- 
ier, during the campaign of Italy, received per- 
mission to follow the Emperor's staff. He took a 
double satisfaction in this, for it was not only the 
painter who found pleasure in this expedition but 
also the cavalier. Not to differ in appearance too 


much from the officers whom he accompanied he | 


devised a sort of uniform which was at the same 


5% PER ANNUM 
ON EVERY DOLLAR 


Assets The earning power of your savings 
$1,700,000 apace — aft [rm d at Hy = 
greater than nvested at 4%: is 

Sarplus and Profits 42 6-7% greater than ifinvested at 34¢%; 
$160,000 and 65%% greater than if invested at 
3%. Atthe same time, free from specu- 
lation and subject to withdrawal at 
our pleasure without lossof corn 














istablished over 10 years—under N 

Banking Dept.supervision.Ourpatrons 
prominent clergymen, business and 
professidfal menendorse our methods. 


Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1139 Broadway, New York 


Singers, Teachers, Elocutionists. 


Ina great many instances an impaired Voice is due simply 
and solely to an inability to breathe through the nose. 


MOUTH-BREATHING e102? ana SNORING 


during sleep, the result of mouth-breathing, stopped at 
once. My dovies and instructions will do both. 


Price, $1.00. Send for Leaflet. 


DR. H. K. MITCHELL, OPP ne ser 0 
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Good books are gifts thatendure. The New Century Library is composed of the works 
of standard authors in the new and dainty form originated by Thomas Nelson & Sons 














NELSON’S 


New Century Library 


OF STANDARD AUTHORS 


Represents an entirely new departure in the art of book-mak- 
ing. Works which formerly occupied two large volumes tg 
can now be obtained in 
» {one small volume of handy 
pocket size and yet the size of type 

remains the same. 

This wonderful result has been 
brought about by the use of Nelson’s 
India Paper (the thinnest printing 
paper in the world). This library con- 
tains the complete works of 


DICKENS, THACKERAY AND SCOTT 


and selected works of the best authors, including Tennyson, Burns, Milton, 
Bunyan, etc. 


SOLD IN SINGLE VOLUMES OR IN SETS 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 








Leather Limp, gilt edges, frontispiece, $1.50 per vol. 
For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York 
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Pope Manufacturing Co. 
CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


WITH 
Two-Speed Gear and Coaster Brake 
REPRESENT 








The culmination of progressive enterprise 


Eastern Department, 
Hartford, Conn 
**Columbia’”’ 
** Cleveland ’’ 
‘* Tribune” 
‘*Crawford’’ 


Western Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 
‘* Rambler” 
‘*Crescent’”’ 
**Monarch” 
‘‘Imperial’*’ 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any 
one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


LATE EEELEEELEEEEEEE EPP 





A NEW INVENTION IN PRACTICAL UTILITY 
A Twentieth Century Idea 


Ghe WIZARD “TICK TACK” NURSERY CLOCK 


is delivered to you in parts complete, with illustrated chart, to be put together by 4 school child 

or any one desiring knowledge of the mechanism of that indispensable. It isa perfect, hand- 
some Clock, to be constructed with the boy’s or girl’s own hands; guaranteed perfect in every 
detail ; an absolutely correct timepiece. It may be compared with an interesting, instructive 
game, a delightful, educational puzzle, or a practical object lesson in mechanics. The duty of 
winding it each day exercises wholesome, mental discipline in the child. A practical proposition 
for practical people. Write for Booklet, or send us $2.00, and we will deliver, prepaid, the Clock 
complete, and if you are not entirely satisfied, return it and your money will be refunded. 


WIZARD NOVELTY CO., Inc., - 1002 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 











Asthma and Hay Fever sufferers treated. Write for SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COg 





cured to stay cured. Cause re- 
er return. Ent heartily. Sleep Individual Communion 
never return. ea! y. 
soundly all night. No further Outfits. Send for as coke 
need of medicines. Over 52,000 and list of users: 


pook2sa FREE. P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, Mi. Y. Box L, ROCHESTER, N. ¥e 


Readers of Tue LiTeRaRy Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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time picturesque and practical. He wore velvet | 
breeches and boots, and a tunic with facings of 








“ The only Linen Mesh Underwear that is guar- velvet which showed his white shirt and black or disease 
anteed to wear to the satisfaction of the purchaser.”’ cravat. On his head was a high £ef7 with a velvet It is ay H 
es turban around it, but without a band. In this onl that uts orse 
Stick to Undergarments costume, and with a pipe in his mouth, he was y P 
that won’t stick to you. photographed in 1859, and one of these photo- Hair on the Market. 


graphs M. Rouff has just given to the Army 


Museum in Paris.—7vrans/ation made for THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 
| 
| athe | 
| The Higher Strategy.—Senator Spooner par- 


| ticularly likes totell stories, showing the humor- | 


ous side of legal proceedings. Here is one re- | 
peated by 7he Saturday Evening Post (Philadel 
phia) : 


‘ Senator Spooner tells of a lawyer in Wisconsin | 
Linen Vnderwear 


who had been retained by a farmer to prosecute | 
quickly absorbs moisture and as 




















|a suit against a neighbor relative to the title toa, 
strip of land running between their respective 


Did you sleep on a Hair 








































“ = | farms. M a ni ht ? 
quickly dispels it—keeps you cool, cette tinh Hesibne wie atidaies ame ttress last & 
It appears that during a conversation as to the Mr. N. Pashkow is a mattress renova- 
; clean, comfortable. status of the suit the first-mentioned farmer sug- cn : 


tor, of Newark, N.J. He issues a circular 
booming his method and its necessity. 
He probably knows his business, and he 
says: ‘Hair is animal matter and is 
continually decaying. It is not healthy 
to sleep upon a mound of decayed 
animal matter’’—all of which is very 


gested to his attorney that it might be a good idea | 


Send for Free Samples tosend the presiding judge a couple of fine turkeys. 
“Dear me!’’ exclaimed the counsel, *“* that would 

|never do, my man! You would be sure to lose 

“ Belfast Mesh”’ is for sale by good dealers your suit!” 

everywhere. If yours will not supply it, do not 

take any other, but buy of us direct. Please let us 


of the fabric and our convincing book. 


5 RT pepe ORY 


Nothing more was said on the subject. The 


{ hear from youat once —our samples will please you. case ame. Ep, wae tried, and judgment was ren- true. The moral is—buy an 

i | dered in the plaintiff’s favor. When the news was 

: THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR C0. brought to him, the farmer expressed his satisfac- 66 99 
334 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. tion, adding : “I sent him the turkeys!” S ermoor 





Too astonished at the man’s temerity to say any- 
| > ieee 
| thing, the lawyer merely stared at his client. 
' “Yes,’’ chuckled the farmer, “I sent him the 


C : OY turkeys, but I sent them in my opponent’s name!”’ 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


| Useful Small Boy.—Mr. HOPKINS: “Hunt up 

| Japan on the map, Louisa.” 

| Mrs. HopkKINs: “No; wait till Jimmy gets 

| home ; that’s what we pay his school bills for.”— 
Indianapolis Senfine/. 

















Matt 715, = 
a ress e Prepaid 
which cannot get lumpy, never needs 
renewing ; an occasional sun-bath is all 
it requires. Practically lasts forever. 
Tick can be taken off and washed when- 
ever soiled. 








A Mixed Affair.—‘‘ GILHOOLY: ‘ You say your 
wife is in a bad humor?” 
| PENNYBUNKER: “ Yes, she is.” 
| GILHOOLY: ‘‘ What is she angry about?” 
| PENNYBUNKER: “In the first place she got 
| angry at the servant girl, then she got angry at 
| me because I didn’t get angry at the servant-girl, 
|}and now she is angry at herself because I got 
angry at her because she got angry at the servant- 
girl. Do you understand ?”’— 77%-Bits. 
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TOURING CARS 


Eight at the 
mates, 9090.00 to $1,350.00 oh ae ll 
Model *‘L,” illustrated above, has 16 H. P. 
double cylinder opposed engines, 84 inch wheel 

ase, 30 inch wood artillery wheels, four full 
elliptic springs, 3'4 inch tires, and two power- thing?” 

brakes; og 6 to 40 miles per hour; oR : Tlie? 

weight, 1,735 . ~~" Seulement tools, oilers, Everything, Willie. 

ump, repair kit, Solar triple-top b il sid + is G ys he ‘a had 
amps, No. 1 Phare Solar eee head light, | And is Ges apany s happy : 

|} “Always, Willie. Why do you ask?” 


lar brass tail light, brass tube horn, two 
* Well, I should think it would make Him suffer 


willow baskets, canopy top with beveled plate 
alittle to hear what sister and that fellow of hers 


glass swinging front, and waterproof side cur- 
tains. Price, $1,350.00 at the factory. 

|are saying to each other in the next room.”— 
Smart Set. 

















SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


of 96 pages, ‘‘The Test of Time.’’ Any 
person of sound, logical mind will admit 
after reading it that we have proved our 
case; that a hand-built OSTERMOOR is 
as much more attractive and cleanly 
than a hair-stuffed tick as snow is than 
mud. The OsTERMOOR makes a perfect 
bed—that’s all there is about it. If you 
don’t believe it, you get your money back 
under our unconditional guarantee of 


30 Nights’ FREE Trial 


Our new book also describes OsTERMOOR Pillows 
and Cushions for every possible need. It is sent 
to curiosity seekers as cheerfully as to mattress 
buyers—we want you fo know about the best mat- 
tress in the world. Your name on a postal will do. 


His Solicitude.—‘‘ Mama, can God hear every- 


























Send for New Illustrated Catalog. 
Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., VU. S. A. 


Chicago Branch, 804 Wabash Ave. 
Boston Branch, 145 Columbus Ave. 









The Obliging Conductor.—“ Shall I get off 
this end of thecar?”’ said a lady to the conductor 
on a Santa Fé train the other day as it pulled into 


CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP Pp Cc a [ S 


Whooping Cough, Croup, Its least virtue is that 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay it lasts so. 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 



















2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., 
‘ 30 lbs. 


40 Ibs., é 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs, 15.00) LONG. 


If made in two parts, soc. extra. Special sizes, spe- 
cial prices. Express Charges Poupeda 2 Anywhere. 





Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the 
“just as good kind.”” Ask to see the name 


i “OsTERMOOR” and our trade-mark label, sewn on 
Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE Soap al for comfort and the end. Show them you can’t and won’t be 
for the, distressing and often cleanliness. fooled. It’s not Fe/t if it’s not an Ostermoor. 





fatal affections for which it is Mattresses expressed, prepaid by us, same day 








riiees bad tharseet vonchesive anncanass Pears’ soap cleanliness— check is received. Pe A 
that there is nothing better. Ask your f | li d OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabet + New ° 
physician about it. per ect cleanliness an 





Canadian Agency; The Alaska Feather 
and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal, 





' An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
; the highest testimonials as to its value. All ‘Srl. 


VAPO.CRESOLENE C0O., 180 Fulton Street, New York, 








| comfort. 
Sold all over the world 
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Topeka. ‘* Just suit yourself, madam,”’ said the 
conductor, ** both ends stop.”"—Topeka Cufita/. 





Dietetics.—‘If I understand you, so long as I 
eat nothing, I shall be well,’”’ said the natural man, 
in a sarcastic vein, 

“Tf you chew it thoroughly,” said the food 
crank, guardedly.—Puck. 





Prepared for the Spring.—** Well, boys,” said 
the schoolmaster, as he prepared to take a seat 
one mild March morning, “I suppose you are all 
prepared for an early spring.” 

‘Yes sir,’’ said the small boy who was invari- 
ably blamed for everything, “ but 1 want to tell 
you I didn’t put it on your chair.”’ 

Then the schoolmaster discovered the bent pin 
and the spring was postponed. — Philadelphia 
Press. 





Exact.—MRS KNICKER: ‘* Was your new gown 
a good fit?” ’ 

MkS BOCKER: “Lovely, Jack’s bank account 
shows just seventy-three cents left.”—Smart Set. 





Foresight.—‘‘ To-day,’”’ said the minister, ‘I 
think you’d better take up the collection before I 
preach my sermon.” 

‘Why so?” asked the vestryman. 

“T’m going to preach on ‘ Economy,’ ’’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 

For Safety.—FIRsT CITIZEN: “It.is not enough 
that bicycles carry bells. The law should enforce 
a regular system of signals that all can under- 
stand.” 

SECOND CITIZEN: ‘‘ What would you suggest ?”’ 

FIRST CITIZEN: ‘ Well, I don’t know exactly, 
but it might be something like this: One ring, 
‘stand still’; two rings, ‘dodge to the right’; 
three rings, ‘dive tothe left’; four rings, ‘jump 
Straight up and I'll run under you’; five rings, 
‘turn a back handspring and land behind me,’ 
and soon. You see, we who walk arealways glad 
to be accommodating, but the trouble is to find 
out what the fellow behind wants us to do,”’— 777- 
Bits. 





One Sympton. — MR. SCRAPPINGTON (in the 
midst of his reading): *‘ Well! well! Here isa 
prognostication, by a well-known college presi 
dent, that American white men are slowly but 
surely becoming red men.” 


MRS. SCRAPPINGTON : ‘** Pshaw! it isn’t always | 


correct to judge a man by his nose.”—Smar/ Set. 





In a Utah Jewelry Store.—‘* What can I show 
you, sir?”’ 

“I want to buy a dozen engagement-rings.”— 
Smart Set. 

Dear Girl.—“ Yes,” said Subbubs, sighing, “ tne 
only girl I reaily cared for I could't have.” 

“What,” exciaimed Blacklotz, “that doesn’t 
sound very complimentary to Mrs. Subbubs.” 

“Oh, she felt as badly about it asI do. You see 
the girl wanted $5 a week and we can’t afford 
more than $4.’’—Philadelphia Press. 

-Heavy.—COBWIGGER: ‘Does it require much 
ability to run an auto?” 

MERRITT: “That depends. When it breaks 
down it takes a fellow with plenty of push to get 
it home.”—Smart_Set. 





Or Trading-Stamps.—PROUD FATHER: “The 
man who marries my daughter, sir, wins a prize.” 
GUFsT: “* My word, that is anovelidea! Isita 
money prize, or just a silver cup?”"—Boston Globe. 


LEARN 
TO WRITE & eit tes ot 
ADVERTISEMENTS Eee 


free on request, 


PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 31, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





















Taught by Mail Thor. 
oughly. Taught by the 
founders of the origina! 
school. Taught in an ex- 
pert manner, enabling you 
to earn expert salary. 
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UNITS VERTIGAL FILE 


Have you investigated the Vertical System for filing 
letters, bills,reports, and other business papers? The 
Globe-Wernicke Vertical File in upright units is the 
ideal device for this system. Each unit is a complete 
cabinet and can be interlocked with other units, giving 
unlimited horizontal extension. Carried in stock by 
dealers in principal cities or direct from factory, 
freight paid. A pamphlet describing Vertical Filing 
Systems will be mailed with catalog if you mention 


No. 803-K 


The Globe=“Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI, 


NEW YORK, - - - ~- ~ = 880-382 Broadway. 
CHICAGO, - - - - 224-228 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON, - - - - 91-93 Federal St. 
LONDON, 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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Dixon's 


Eterno 


The new indelible pencil—~WRITES 
BLACK, COPIES PURPLE. Better 
than copyingink. Sold by stationers, 
with or without nickeled point protector. 





is the term 
applied to the 
random incan- 
tations by 
which the 
ancient magi- 
cians earned 
their livings,— 
until they were 
burned at stake 


Dixon's Pencil Guide, indexed by veeutiona cor- 
rectly indicates the right pencil for your use. Sent free 


Dept. U JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, Jersey City,N.J. 





by their exci- — 
ted patrons. 
Modern ink 
users laboring 
with the pro- 
ducts of in- 


cantation methods have no such remedy; LE PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE and 
but they can get the welcome advantage of 


LE PAGE'S GLUE“ 
scientific methods and long experience if ron 


pis oy eae What Is Daus’ Tip - Top? 
CARTER’S } iN KS TO PROVE that a —- ” 


DuubsFip 7 is the best and simplest device for 
” Dhind loch Y making 100 copies from pen-writ- 
ye ol ten and 50 copies from typewrit- 


a ait ten original, we will ship complete 

SRE ROAD ~+ duplicator, cap ase. without 

siahiios Fe oy deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial 

Come Herel: Cxmmmemmmmt 0272 57"°% $5 net 
rest for mind _ * ee 


and body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO, 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N. ¥. | Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 



























te ie! ; 
hog No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
—  sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
‘——<) finest papers. Full 2-ounce bottle, 
5Sec.3 also half-pints, pints & qts. 


Russia Cement Co. Siovesster, 
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Current Events. 





Foreign. 


RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


March 28.— Japanese troops, inaconflict between 
Anju and Chongju, defeat a band of Cossacks, 
but lose fifty men killed ; the Russians retire 
in good order to Kkasan. Admiral Alexeieff 
issues orders practically closing the port of 
New-Chwang; American and British flags 
are hauled down, and consular jurisdiction is 
annulled 

March 30 —Japan replies to the Russian protest 
against the bombardment of a quarantine 
station by saying that The Hague conven- 





tion did not cover the case. The Russian 
fleet sinks a Japanese merchantman off Port 
Arthur, and takes seventeen prisoners from 
among her passengersand crew. The United | 
States gunboat //e/ena is ordered to Shang- 
hai, The American flags taken down at | 


New-Chwang by Russian 
replaced as the result of a vigorous protest 
made by United States Consul Miller. 

Admiral Togo again bombards Port Arthurto 
ascertain he position of the steamers re- 
cently sunk to block the channel. 

March 31.—The Japanese division which defeated 
the Russians at Chongju advances twenty- 
five miles to Kwaksan, the Russians retreat- 
ing before them. The Russians place more 
mines and cables to obstruct the entrance 
to the Liao River, and remove the light-ship 
and aids to navigation at New-Chwang. 
The Russian gunboat Mandjur is dismantled 
at Shanghai, and the Japanese cruiser Ahkitsu- 
shima, which has been on the watch at that 
port, sailsaway. 

April x. 
with the Russians at Yong-Chow, drive them 
northward toward Unsan. A despatch from 


Harbin says that Russian troops are arri- | 


ving there over the Transsiberian railroad at 
the rate of 4,000 a day. Foreign war corre- 
spondents leave Tokyo for Moji, and will 
Start for the front on April 6. According to 
a report of Captain Reitzenstein at Vladi- 
vostok, the Russian war-ships left the harbor 
at the time of the bombardment and engaged 
the Japanese, who fled. 

April 2.—Two thousand Russian troops, accord- 
ing toa despatch from Seoul, are entrenched 
on the south side of Wiju to oppose the 
Japanese advance from Yong-Chow. The 
ice is said to be breaking up in Lake Baikal, 
and the railroad across the frozen surface of 
the lake has been abandoned. 

April 3.—The Russian forces in Northern Korea 
retire before the rapid advance of the 
Japanese troops. 

Song-Cheng, thirty miles south of Wiju, is 
entered by the Japanese without resistance. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


March 28.—The French Chamber of Deputies 


passes the bill suppressing all teaching by | 


religious orders. 

Documents furnished by King Leopold, of 
Belgium, deny charges of cruelty to natives 
in the Kongo Free State. 

March 31.—The Tibetans attack the British ex- 
pedition under Colonel Younghusband, and 


are twice repulsed with heavy loss, their , 


camp being captured. 


The French courts dismiss Colombia’s suit | 


against the Panama Canal Company; the 
sovereignty of Panama over the canal zone 
is declared. 

April 2.—The Dutch engage an entrenched body 
of Achinese, in Sumatra, with the result that 
541 Achinese are killed; the Dutch lose 3 
men killed and e5 wounded. 


Domestic. 


CONGRESS. 


March 28.—Sena/e: Senator Carmack, of Ten- 
nessee, attacks, and several Republican Sen- 
ators defend the recent old-age pension or- 
der. The District of Columbia Appropria- 
tion bill is passed, 

Hlouse: The Sundry Civil bill is discussed. 


March 29.—Sena/e: The bill for a new office 
building for certain executive departments is 
considered. The committee on Post-offices 
reports the Post-office Appropriation bill 
with amendments. Secretary Hitchcock 
sends in an Official estimate of the Pension 
Bureau on the recent old-age pension, and 
defends the ruling as clearly within execu- 
tive authority, 


March 30.—Senate: The Post-office Appropria- 
tion bill is introduced. Senator Gorman, of 





and return from Chicago. 
sale daily pe 23d to May ist. 
rates from al 


$50. CALIFORNIA 


Strictly first-class tickets on 
Correspondingly low 


Write to W. Kniskern, P, T. M., Chicago, for 


officials will be | 


The Japanese, aftera brief engagement | 


points. Choice of routes going and return- | 

ing. Two daily trains between Chicago and the Pacific 

men via the Cong, Union Pacific and North-Western 
ne. ‘ 

itinerary special train to Los Angeles and information as to 

jow rates. 
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| Sold only in5 


Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration. 


Domino) 
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“Sin 
Sugar _ 
= Making! 
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ib. sealed boxes! 


Every piece sparkles 


like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. You will be 


pleased the moment you open a box. 


You will be better pleased when you 


have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 























Chafing 


are an almost invaluable addition to every 
household. New features regarding its resour- 
ces are constantly appearing, and chafing dish 
parties are more popular than ever. 


Ranging in price from $4.00 to $50.00 


Dishes 


A full line of accessories; Waiters, flagons, 
trays, spoons, forks, 














| ees” The MERIDEN CO., Silversmiths 
sud International Silver Co., Successor 
In sending ask for iustrated = 21g FIFTH AVE., MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 

















RAIN COAT 


You’re ready now 
for the new Rain 
Proof Overcoat, the 
‘R & W Mackin- 
ette.’”? This label 
stamped on every 
coat certifies to its 
genuineness. 


if 


\ 





(Markit, 


The ‘* Mackinetie”’ 
serves two purposes, 
rain coat and overcoat, 
two values with style 
satisfaction and proof 
against stormy weath- 
er. Your dealer can 
show you the styles, if 
The booklet ‘‘ Sunshine 





not, write us. 
and Showers’’ is worth having—sent 
for the asking. 


Franklin St., 
CHICAGO 








ROSENWALD & WEIL 











7% GUARANTEED 


Interest for Life on Life 

Annulties issued at age 50, | 
atage 62, Ten Per Cent. Tax exempt. Sales in 1903, Ten | established 25 years. 
| Million Dollars. J. A. Steele, 115 B’dway, New York. | 
Readers of Tax Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 











Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhapp! 
/yness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex’ 


Sexology 


ILLUSTRATED 
Contains in one volume— 














Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. : 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
| Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


By WILLIAM H. WALLING, A.M., M.D. 


New Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated. Rich 
Cloth Binding. Full gold stamp. $2.00, 


Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions” and Tabie of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—FREE, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, Philadelphia 














Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 
asy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything, No fatigue 
in packing and saosin. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand-riveted ; 
strongest trunk made, In small 
} room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. 
2c. stamp for Catalog. 
P. ASTALLMAN, 4 W.Spring St, Columbus, 0. 
















| | We can make you successful in any- 

8 thing you undertake, or refund your 

money. Trial lesson free to our 

patrons. Our book “‘ Success,” 166 pages, soc., or free for 
addresses of six ambitious persons and 6c. We have been 
Testimonials and valuable literature 
free. Address Dept. L.D. 44, National Inst. of Science, Chicago, IIL. 
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HEN you invest ~ in~ 
vest in something that’s 
definite ~ actual ~ well founded. 


A good gas property is 
all that. 


And a good Gas Bond is 


a security that’s an invest- 
ment ~- not a speculation. 


You know absolutely 


where your money is ~ it's 
amply secured ~ and the 
interest 1s paid. 


There's a booklet worth 


reading ~ sent if you ask. 


EDWARD M. DEANE 
& CO., Bankers, 210 Trust 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘The only dog 


proof lid. 





SLO GOOMEATLLIOP 





For Garbage ; 
open cans are unsanitary—offensive. 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 
has close-fitting lid, shuts in all odor. Impossible 
for dogs to scatter contents, Made of steel, galva- 
nized, Willoutwear two of any other can. See 
that ‘* Witt'’s Corrugated Can” is stamped in the 
lid. Get‘ Witt’s Pail’ for carrying garbage. 
Ask your dealer, if he hasn’* it, write us. 
Tho Witt Cornice Co., Dept K, Cincinnati, 0, 

















The world around 


None better found. 


S HARTSHORN 
Shade Roller. 


Look on the label for the 
signature. Get the improved 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








Maryland, makes a long speech insisting on 
a full investigation of the Post-office De- 
partment; three Republican Senators reply 
to his speeeh. 

/fouse: Debate on the Sundry Civil bill is con- 
tinued. 

March 31.—Senafe: In the debate on the Post 
office Appropriation bill Senator Dolliver, of 
Iowa, defends the President against attacks 
by the Democrats. 

/louse ; The debate on the Sundry Civil bill is 
continued; lack of a quorum prevents a 
vote on the bill. 

April 1.—Senate: The Post-office bill is con- 
sidered, and Senator Mallory, of Florida, 
criticizes the recent old-age pension order. 

House: The Sundry Civil Appropriation bill is 
passed, 

April 2.—Senate: Senator Mallory finishes his 
speech in criticism of the old-age pension 
order ; and Senator Warren, of Wyoming, 
spoke against repeal of land laws. 

House: Three hundred and nineteen pension 
bills are passed. 

OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 

March 28.—Senator Joseph R. Burton, of Kansas, 
is found guiity in St. Louis of accepting fees 
to use his influence with the Post-office De- 
partment to prevent a fraud order being is- 
sued against the Rialto Grain and Securities 
Company, of St. Louis. 

March 30.—F, Augustus Heinze is fined $20,000 in 
Montana ‘for contempt of court in refusing 
to permit Federal officers to enter one of his 
copper-mines. 

It is announced that the ‘* National Civil Lib- 
erty’ party, a negro organization, will nomi- 
natea negro for President at a convention 
to be held at St. Louis. 

The “sealed letter,” on which W. J. Bryan 
claimed $50,000 from the estate of Philo S. 
Bennett, is rejected by Judge Gager in the 
Superior Court of New Haven, Conn. Mr. 
Bryan will appeal to the Supreme Court. 

April 2.—Postmaster General Payne, in a state- 
ment to the McCall investigating committee, 
declares that the report naming members of 
Congress in connection with the postal scan- 
dals should not have been sent to the House 
Post-office committee. 

Floods in Ohio and Indiana result in six deaths 
and great damage to property. 

April 3.—A suit is taken to the United States 
Circuit Court, at St. Paul, to obtain a ju- 
dicial decision on the method of distribution 
of the stock held by the Northern Securities 
Company. 
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[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : “Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
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White mates in two moves. 








If you have a liking or a natural Tal- 
ent for Drawing, cut this out, mail 
with your address, and receive our 
Free Sample Lesson Circular with 
terms. New York School of Caricature, 85 WorldBldg., N.Y.C. 
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sw 
ATH 
Taught by mail under the direction of the 


most successful firm of shorthand reporters 
in the world. They teach you by mail the 
same system they use. Write toder for our 
book, ** Success Shorthand System.” 


WALTON, JAMES & FORD 
Suite 25, 77-79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Dr. Graves 


Unequaied 


ToothPowder 


Pure and refreshing. Removes tartar 
and prevents decay. Gives the teeth a 
snowy whiteness and the sharply defined 
appearance of perfect’ cleanliness. 
Leaves a perfume of purity to the breath. 


3 Ounce Metal Bottle 25c 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c 





A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 
Dr. Graves’ Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 











SERVICE 


Few people know that the per- 
plexing problems of investment 
and care of property and estates 
can be profitably avoided. A 
Trust Company with practically 
a perpetual charter, state super- 
vision and inspection, a staff of 
Officials trained in every phase 
of financial and property affairs, 
can give a service superior to that 
of an individual and at less cost. 
Opportunities come to the Com- 
pany which would be missed by 
an individual. Funds awaiting 
investment draw interest. Wom- 
en with property and travelers 
find our service of great conve- 
nience and value. Our booklet, 


‘‘The Equitable Way’’ will ex- 
plain. , 


TAE 
EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY. 


152 MONROE ST CHICAGO 


It is the custom of the Company 
to continue the professional relations 
of members of the bar to matters 
which they may be instrumental in 


— in its charge. 


















NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


rtisers. 
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Problem 921. 

















Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
THE REV. PRor. C. M. CHARROPPIN, St. Louis 
University 
Slack Eleven Pieces 

WY, 
| taped Y _ 
Ya, 
e y, 
White —Twelve Pieces. 
28Qs3; p2PKppS8; rb4apr; 2p2k1P;/| 
2B2Pe;5PP1;4p2R;1b2B3 

White mates in three moves, 


Solution of Problems. 








No. 914. Key-move: R—Kt 3. 
No. ors. 
Q—K R4 Q—Q 4, ch Q—Q 5, mate 
* Kxke ” Kx Kt 
— Q—Q 8, mate 
2 —_, 3: SS 
K other 
backee O—K 4 ch Q—K 6, mate 
an k ~ Kx Kt 
ae Kt x P, ch B—R 5, mate 
: PxQ ; K— B sq(must) 
eee EN Kt—R B 6, ch R—K 6, mate 
I. 2. —_—— 3 — 
Other K—B sq 
Solved by M. W — University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, | 
Worcester, » Mass. ; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- | 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
3arry, Boston; A.C. White, New York City; F. 
Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, 
N. Y.; C. B. E., Youngstown, N. Y.; R.O’C., San 
Francisco; W. Runk, eae Falls, N. Y.; G. 
Patterson, 4: ae an.; O. C, Pitkin, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.;C. N. F., Reme, Ga.; W. G. Hosea, Cin- 
cinnati ; E. oe R. Hat risburg, Pa.; H. Schneider, 
Ossian, Ind.; O. Wiirzbur g,Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
R. H. Renshaw, UniversitySof Virginia; H. -P. 
Brunner, University of Pennsylvania; C. D. P. 
Hamiiton, St. Louis; the Rev. J.G. Law, Wal- 
halla, S. C.; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; J. H. 


Cravens, Kansas City, Mo.; T. Hilgers, Union Hill, 
N. J.; F. W ll, Victor, N. Y.; A. R. Hann, Den- 
ton, Tex. 

914: “ Twenty -three,” Philadelphia; W. R. 
Coumbe, Mulberry, Tex.; J. G. Overholser, Ana- 
moose, N.D.; J. H. Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; 
H. J. Bothe, Baltimore, Md.; J. M. Wantz, Blan- 
chester, O.; J. F. Court, New York City. 

gis: E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; W.T. St. Au- 
burn, Grossepointe Farms, Mich.; * Arata,’ New 
York City; L. Goldmark, Paterson, N. J.; P. W 


Duerr, Meadville, Pa.; Dr. J. B. Conant, Amster- 
dam, N. Y 

Comments (914): *‘One of the very finest keys: 
mates certainly up to the mark’’—M. M.; “Fine 








The “Best” Lig ht 


1s a portabie 100 candle power Ig cost- 
ing only 2 cts. per week. Makes and burns 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 


lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
THE “BEST” LIGHTeCO. 
~ @Q2 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO. 
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Two SMILES WITH 
BUT A SINGLE I HOUGHT 


A hunting and fishing trip into 
NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY 


Deer, grouse, bass, muscalonge in Minnesota; wild geese and coyotes 


in North Dakota; 
grouse, 
sea bass, 


white goats, 


grouse, 


Ready April Ist. 


Park, 


trout in Montana and 


**EVonderland 19 OF” 


Send Six Cents for it. 











A splendid fit across shoulders" 
chest—every where, 


MODEL 
SHIRTS 


combine the style, comfort and 

choice of fabric secured in 

j _ ‘made-to-order shirts,” 

Jy « .» * «> with the price of ready 
{ made shirts, 

LOOK FOR THIS MARK, 

48K YOUR DEALER, 












yw Try our coat shirts. 
**,' Write to-day forour 
) booklet—All about 
good shirts and the 
style to wear on 
certain occasions, 
Model Shirt Co., 310enturyBldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 











APPLE AUTOMATIC SPARKER 
Launches, Etc. 


For Gas Engines, Automobiles, 
HaS FEATURES FOUND ON NO OTHER, 
No batteries, no belt, no 
switch, 21 0 commutator 
troubles. Entirely enclosed, 
making it dirt and water 
proof. Easily attached. 
Send for complete de- 
scription of this and other 
ignition apparatus 


THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO, 
125 Reibold Bldg., DAYTON, Q. 






| WANTED Teachers, clergymen, and other edu- 


cated men of business ability to rep- 
feo us; weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give age, 
qualification: s, references. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 








Readers of Tue Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 











bears, 
salmon, 


deer, 
bears, 


elk, mountain lions, 
Idaho; elk, deer, 


water-fowl in Washington. 


has oa chapter on 
wild game and fish 


After June 15thour new and unrivalled Panoramic Picture of Yellowstone 
in 15 colors and correct topography, 32x48 inches, will be mailed 
in tubes upon receipt of 35 cents. 


This will be a work of art. 


CHAS. S. FEE, GEN'L PASS. AGENT, ST. PAUL, MINN, 





Ten Days Free Trial 
| RN allowed on all our bicycles. We SHIP 







ON APPROVAL without a cent 
* deposit; any wheel not satisfactory 
returned at our expense. 


Highest eres $9-75 t09 $47 


1904 Models 
Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorne Punc- 
sroof Tires and best equipment. 


ion & 1903 Mod- $7 to $12 
‘500 Second-hand Wheels 


els. best makes 

Pa All makes & Models 

\@good as new $3 to $8 

Great Fact tory, Clearing Sale at 
half Factory Cost. 

’ RIDER AGENTS WANTED 

in each town to take orders from 

sample wheel furnished by us. Our 

agents make big profits. Write at once for 

catalogues and our § octal Offer 
AUTOMOBILE IREs, Sewing Ma- 


chines, Sundries, etc. Sh aly usual prices. 


MEAD saceenel CO., Dent. — eninene: 












DO YOU WANT CASH 


FOR YOUR 


* Real Estate or Business ? 
I can getit for you. Send me full dese oa 
tion and lowest cash price. My methe 
differ from all others. My office is heatl- - 
quarters forcash buyers. Makes nodiffer- 
ence where you are located. Write to-day. 
" Established 1881. Bank references. 


FRANK P. CLEVELAND 
Real Estate Expert, 7823 Adams Express Bidg., Chicago. 





& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 5 a) 


BLAIS PIC’S al 
afe, Sure, Effective: : ° WY (i 


DRUGGISTS, or 22% William St., N. Y, 
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BALDWIN 
REFRIGERATORS 


‘* Built to Last a Lifetime ’’ 


From one end to the other of this great country zon see 
Baldwin Refrigerators 25 and 30 yrs. old still in active daily use. 

One oid customer wrote 
afew oe ago from Fall 
River, Mass.; have 
used one of your refrige- 
rators nearly 20 years, 
avd can safely recom- 
ane —— to the best 
° ople.’ 

this indicates not only 
quality,but good preserv- 
ative results, which are 
secured only by_ positive 
circulation. You buy a 
| refrigerator for practi- 
cal use, and should see it 
has this feature; cold, dry 
air entering the bottom 
of storage chamber, get- 
ting under and between 
food, and forcing the 
warm moisture-laden at- 
mosphere upward: and 
away. The Baldwin Dry 
Air is the — refrige- 
rator that has it. Alloth 
ers drop the cold heavy 
air on to food and beat 
downwards the impuri- 
ties. lt also has better 
and stronger removable 
(cleanable) flues than any other make. We challenge compar- 
ison. Baldwins have Lever Wedge Locks and rubber insertion 
around doors, making them doubly airtight. Others don’t 
have these specialties. 

The Baldwin is honestly built. It economizes ice, and is the 
coldest, dryest, and sweetest refrigerator made. 

It comprises 150 popular sizes and styles in Ash, Oak, and 
Soft-wood—Porcelain, Metal, and Spruce-lined 

Don’t buy a poor refrigerator because its first cost appears 
to be low, for it will prove to bea costly article in wasted ice 
and spoiled food. Send for catalogue No. 38, sent free, and in- 
vestigate the refrigerator with an established reputation. 


THE BALDWIN REFRIGERATOR CO. 
208 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 








Owes its popularity 
to proved facts— Complete 
manicure set—fits pocket or purse 
—trims, files and removes hang-nails better 
than scissors or knife—Warranted—Sterling 
silver handle, $1.00. 
H. C. COOK CO., 
9 17 Main St., Ansonia, Ct. 
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AKETTLE 
WATER STILL 


PURE WATER 
Clear as crystal--a health saver. 
Eradicates disease germs. Simple 
and cheap. For full particulars 
address Dept. A. 

TEAKETTLE WATER STILLCO. 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 








ABSOLUTELY PURE 
MADE BY 
The Sanitary Still 
in your own house 

No trouble—trifling cost. Do not 
risk Typhoid Fever and other dis- 
eases sy! using impure water. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Write for 100-page booklet, free, with 
letters from prominent people. 
A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO. 
68 N. Green St., Chicago 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana. Mo.: Dansville. N. Y.; Etc 
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key and construction”—G. D.; “A pleasing de- 
vice ”’—Dr. J. H. S.; **Good "—C, N. F.; “The va- 
riations are of the conventional order ; the key is, 
however, an excellent one, and a clever example 
of the forelaying style ’”—O. W.; * Likely to bother 
a great many solvers’’—W, R.; ‘I have not seen 
so clever a two-move starter in many a day’’—G. 
D. P. H.; “One of the best and hardest ’’—J. G. L.; 
‘* Difficult to imagine a better 2-er”—J. H.C.; “A 
very great 2-er’’—‘‘23”’; ** An intricate, delicate, 
charming combination of economy and effective- 
ness. This composer is always a surprising jug- 
gler with his knights”"—W. R. C. 

g15: “*Not half-bad ’—M, M.; “A brilliant and 
odd bit of strategy ’—G. D.; * Brilliant key, and 
two fine variations’”—F. S. F.; “A fresh and 
graceful treatment of a gray-haired theme ’’—Dr. 
J. H.S.; ‘Leading variation splendid’”’—C, N. F.; 
‘*A good 3-mover, displaying no particular excel- 
lencies, yet containing play that pleases”—O. W.,; 
“Exquisite ’—J. G. L.; ‘A pleasant surprise ’’—J 




























Non-Alcoholic, Our book on 





H. C.; ‘Great construction and brilliant key ’— 
We'd, St A. 

The 2-er (914) proved a harder nut to crack than 
the 3-er (915). The move relied upon by very 
B—Bs 





many solvers is r The answer is 





I 





This cuts off the white B on Kt 7, 
Kt (Kt 3)—B 3 R—Q s. 


Q aan 


and prevents mate by 

A bit of advice for those who are not expert 
solvers may help them; (1) If the key-move were 
made by the Bon Kt 7, then he has four squares 
at his disposal—R 8, B 3, Kt 2, and R sq, and any 
one of these is equally effective. A good problem, 
and especially a “ Slater,’’ has but one key-move; 
t.e., the move of one piece toa cerfain square. If 

B—R 8 No mate B—B 3, etc 


2——. Ifi1— 
Kt(Kt 5)-B 3 Rxkt 
2. Do not think thata “capture” or “check ”’ is 





2 No mate. 


.‘-— 








R—B5ch Kt—Kt 5 ch 
the key-move,as 1 ———— 2 ———_—_ or, 
KxR Bx Kt 
R(B 3) x P No mate 
2 , The necessity of the 





> a 

Ktx Reh 

Key-move 1 R—Kt 3 is to provide for the mate 
R—Kt 5s, mate. 


after 1—- 
Kt(Kt 5)—B 3. 








Wolfeville, N. S., got 910, 911; T. H. or2, 913; H. 
Leggett, Oroville, Cal., and A. S. Nero, Bottineau, 
N.D., 913. 


End-Game Study. 
Napier in the Pittsburg Despatch says: “ This 


conceit by Freiherr F. von Holzhausen would 
tickle the most exacting fancy.” 












Wf 


White to play and Draw. ‘ 


Memindex, wee 


Stopforgetting. Enjoy life. Accomplish 
more. Plan your work. Work your plan. 
Real seal case, polished oak tray, 12 
mos, cards from date, prepaid $3. 
Good outfits, $1.50 up. Better than 
yy! memo-book or other card-index. 
. A fresh card every day at the front, 
Phone) oad his Order now and sayeexpress charges, 
joe 2 Oe |e FF. L. WILSON, 67 State Street, 
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17 1 = 2 
<= rotleral nwo em |" 
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5 dain Gmovrow ik Booklet free. Rochester, N.Y. 
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In addition to those reported, A, E. Caldwell, | 


Sterilized, Cider 







Carbonated. sent free. 


Made from 


the Retains 
finest, pungent 
selected and snappy 


flavor that 
makes it 
a favorite 


juicy apples. 
Leaves no 










webby 
feeling ~ family 
in the head purFYS Gi Deny «beverage 
or STPRINIZED acceptable 
bad taste alike to 
in the peasant or 
mouth, king. 


Ay 
{RAS Trea Proped 
: 


American Fruit Product Co. 
55 White St., FLochester, N. Y. 


















































| ** Old Hickory ”’ | 
Spindle Back Chair 


It makes your porch and lawn more 
attractive and sérviceable. 
Stands all sorts of weather. 
Solidly constructed of tough 
white hickory with bark on, 
Comfortable and stylish. 
Seat 18 inches long, 16 inches 
deep ; height over all 40 inches, 
Price $1.75, freight paid east of 
Mississippi River. Lighty other 
styles ranging from $1.50 to $25. 

If your dealer will not supply 
nr. wewill. Write for 48-page 
llustrated catalogue. It’s FREE. 


OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO., 
863 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 


*“ The Original Old Hickory 
Furniture Manufacturers.” 


Look for our advertisement in 
next issue of this publication. 
















UTHORS! The N.Y. Bureau of Revision, est’d 1880, Unique 
A s in position and success. Kevision and Criticism 
of MSS. Circular D., Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Sth Aye., N. ¥.City. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Relieved 
Through the Feet 


Don’t Take Medicine. External Remedy 
Brings Quick Relief. FREE on 
Approval. TRY IT. 


We want everyone who has rheumatism 
to send us his or her name. We will send 
by return mail a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the wonderful external remedy which has 
brought more comfort into the United 
States than any internal remedy ever made. 
If they give relief, send us One Dollar ; if 
not, don’t send us a cent. 


a 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles 
of the feet and relieve by absorbing the poi- 
sonous acids in the blood through the large 

res. They relieve rheumatism in every 
part of the body. It must be evident to you 
that we couldn’t afford to send the drafts on 
approval if they didn’t do so. Write to-day 
to the Magic Foot Draft Co.,R U 9 Oliver 
Blidg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of 
drafts on approval. We send also a valuable 
booklet on Rheumatism. 















CORN. RAZOR Int, 


Don’t do it your- 
self, don’t let any- 
body do it for you. 

There is nothing 
more dangerous. A 
slip may cost you 
your life—blood 
poisoning may set 
in. The _ safest 
way to get rid of 
corns is to apply 


LEONARD’S 
Hamburg 


Corn Remover 


‘* Acts like Lightning” 


Rids feet of corns, hard, soft 
or otherwise, on the joints, be- 
tween the toes or on the soles of 
the feet. Clean, painless, safe 
and absolutely certain—so cer- 
tain that your druggist will 
refund your money if you fol- 
low directions and it does not 
do all this. Price 25c. at 
all druggists, or of 

HAMBURG MED. Co., 

7il Unity Bidg., 
CHICAGO, 


\s 
ZN 
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Rheumatism 


Vibro Discs cure Rheumatism. They are applied ex- 
ternally and draw out the Rheumatic poison as if by 
magic. This new remedy is different from all others, 
and cures every form of this painful disease quickly, 
thoroughly, and to stay cured. Don’t take my word for 
it, but test it yourself without cost. Send me your 
name and address and I will send you a complete treat- 
ment—a full dollar’s worth of these wonderful Discs— 
and won’t ask you to pay forit now or in the future. I 
will also send you an elegant illustrated Book that 
tells all about Rheumatism and how Vibro Discs cure 
it. All this costs you nothing. Don’t send any mone 

—noteven a stamp—but send me your name TO-DAY. 
Prof. 8. M. WA' IN, Dept. 48, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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In this column, 
correct use of words, the Funk 
tionary is consulted as arbiter. 


the 


to decide qrestions concernin, 
Die- 


Wagnalls Standar« 


“J. H.S.,’’ Buffalo, N. Y.—The pronuncia- 
tion of ** advertise’ment,’”’ in which the accent is 
placed on the penultimate syllable, was that 
originally used by English-speaking people, 
being formerly in greater vogue throughout the 
United States. The words ‘‘ advise”’ and “ ag- 
grandize’”’ have their accent upon the last 
syllable, and the nouns derived from these 
verbs, * advise’ment’’ and “ aggrandize’ment”’ 
are also accented on the penultimate. This 
pronunciation is on a par with the pronuncia- 
tion of ‘ aggrandize’ment,’”’ which most of the 
dictionaries prefer. In so far as ‘“‘ advertise’- 
ment’’ is concerned, this is not an innovation, 
but merely a restoration, which should become 
universal in the course of time. 


“A. T.L.,”’ New York.—The term “ honor- 
ificabilitudinitatibus,’”’ introduced by Shake- 
speare jin his ‘“‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ act v, 
scene 1, line 41—a word proverbial for its 
length—is frequently mentioned as the longest 
word in English literature. The passage writ- 
ten by Shakespeare reads : 


CostTarD, log... . ‘‘I marvel thy master 
hath not eaten thee for a word; for 
thou are not so Jong by the head as 
honorificabilitudinitatibus; thou art easier 
swallowed than a flap-dragon.”’ 


“ Brown,”’ Pennsylvania.—‘* Which is proper—I feel 
bad; or, 1 feel badly, when speaking of the state of 
health or feelings ?”’ 


““T feel badly’’ is an erroneous colloquial 
form, which, correctly rendered, should read 
“TI feel bad,” ‘‘bad”’ being the adjective which 
qualifies the pronoun ‘‘ J.” 


““W.E.C.,’’ Chicago, Ill.—Syntactically the 
sentence ‘‘ Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to 
God” is incorrect ; but the best answer to the 
point you raise regarding the use of ‘‘to’’ was 
made years ago by Thomas Jefferson in a letter 
* Edward Everett, and it will bear repeating 
rere : 


style. I readily sacrifice the niceties of syntax 
to euphony and strength. It is by boldly 
neglecting the rigorisms of grammar that Tac- 
itus has made himself the strongest writer in 
the world. His sentences are as strong 
as language can make them. Had he scru- 
pulously filled up the whole of their syntax they 
would have been merely common. To explain 
my meaning by an English example I will 
quote the motto of one, I believe, of the regi- 
cides of Charles I.: ‘Rebellion to tyrants is 
obedience to God.’ Correct its syntax, ‘ Re- 
bellion against tyrants is obedience to God,’ it 
has lost all the strength and beauty of the an- 
tithesis.”’ 

See JEFFERSONIAN CyYCLopEpIA, pp. 470, 471. 
[F. & W. Co., 1900.] 


“M.M.N.,’”’ Fairmont, W. Va.—When one 
violates a rule of grammar and another directs 
attention to it, it is not correct to say, ‘‘ He has 
made a grammatical error.”” Say rather, ‘ He 
has made an error in grammar.” 


“W. H. 8.,’’ Newark, N. J.—The correct 











spelling is ‘“‘ impedance,”’ not ‘‘ impedence.”’ 


‘*Tam not a friend to a scrupulous purism of 
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PLATO 


CAN: BE-CURED 





Here is the one physician who has really 
conquered Rheumatism in all of its various. 
forms. Years of study as a Specialist, devoted 
to this dread disease, have made sure his phe- 
nomenal success by curing the most stubborn 
cases. To help you realize that the above 
statement is true, we will forward on application, 
a trial box of Dr. Whitehall’s Rheumatic Cure, 
absolutely free, thus assuring you immediate 
relief, demonstrating the fact that your Rheu- 
matism can be cured at home, easily, simply, 
pleasantly, and at trifling cost. Sold by all 
druggists. Price 50 cents a box. Address 


Ge Dr. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 
168 Main St., South Bend, Ind. 








Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis, Laryngitis 
and other throat troubles quickly 
relieved and promptly 
cured by the 
use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and en- 
dorsed by leading physicians everywhere. It 
is absolutely harmless, yet a most power: 
ful healing agent. s 

By killing the germs that cause these dis- 
eases, without injury to the tissue, Hydro- 
zone cures the patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send trial bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Qf, Chestanatant 


Dept. R-57, Prince Street, New York 
Send for free booklet how to treat diseases. 











————e 


HAND IN 50 
AYS 











SHORT 
Wwe ARAN E to teach our course in 


Shorthand complete in 30 days study of 5 hours 
each. No ruled lines ;no position; no shading, 
dots,nor dashes. No long listof ey ue to — a Easy,simple, 
pone » practical. Students tn hig’ »- grade 
ployers pleased. Lawyers,doctors, jiserary folk, ub wore, 
can now acquire Shorthand with ease for use in their ‘bic 
ness to spend months, as with oid ceeme. “Boyd’s Sy! 
stem.” 20th century wonder, © 
sent Free with testimonials, booklets, etc. Write to-day. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE “SCHOOLS, 





(Incorporated) 1022 National Life Chicago, Hl 
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